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Volume XXVI OCTOBER 1931 Number 4 


ARITHMETIC IN PHILO JUDAEUS 


By FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 


N SEVERAL technical fields, notably geometry, arithmetic, rhet- 
oric, and philosophy, there were in circulation in ancient times 
concise, systematic handbooks of the elements of the subject 

which went under several names, “introductions,” “elements,” ‘“‘arts,”’ 
and the like. Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, of all of this class of 
writings, is the best known today; certain others have survived, but 
a much greater number have been lost. Were it possible for the mod- 
ern student of Greek science to assemble a chronological series of the 
elementa, or artes, of a given subject, he would thus best be able to 
trace the development of the science in question, as successive gen- 
erations added new theorems or discoveries. This, however, he can- 
not do, so many of the connecting links have perished; he must take 
as fixed points the few surviving works and fill in the intervals with 
fragmentary notices and testimonies extracted from authors not di- 
rectly in the line of descent. Readers of Sir Thomas Heath’s Manual 
of Greek Mathematics! will note that he has done something of the 
sort for geometry, noting when, and by whom, successive additions 
were made to the elements of that science before Euclid perfected 
its codification. The present writer had a similar purpose in writing 
a chapter on “The Development of the Greek Arithmetic before Ni- 
comachus”’ in a volume devoted to that author,’ and in the course of 
1 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. 


2 D’Ooge, Robbins, and Karpinski, Nicomachus of Gerasa (University of Michigan 
Studies, ‘‘Humanistic Series,”” Vol. XVI). New York: Macmillan, 1926. Cited as Ni- 
comachus of Gerasa. 
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collecting and stating the evidence it became clear that Philo Judaeus 
could be profitably used to show the nature and extent of elementary 
arithmetical knowledge in his time.' The purpose of the present paper 
is to examine Philo’s arithmetic somewhat more carefully and to find 
out, if possible, something about a lost Philonic book which its author 
perhaps called Ilepi apiuar. 

Philo was no mathematician, in the professional sense, and made 
no contributions, important or trivial, to the mathematical sciences. 
He displays, however, extensive knowledge of the current arithmetic 
and a great fondness for using arithmetical motifs in his allegorical 
exegesis of the Old Testament. It is also evident that his arithmetic 
was of the Pythagorean variety, very similar to that of Nicomachus. 
In examining his arithmetical statements it will therefore be conven- 
ient to compare him with Nicomachus, whose Introduction to Arith- 
metic is the best systematic treatise on the subject, in spite of its 
faults, that has come down from antiquity. There will be found to 
be a residue of material, however, that is more properly classed with 
what is now called ‘“arithmology,”’ which is wholly Pythagorean and 
hardly scientific in any sense. In the analysis that follows, according- 
ly, a distinction will be made between Philo’s arithmetic and his 
arithmology. 


A. PHILO’S ARITHMETIC 


1. Basic philosophical conceptions (Nicomachus Introduction to 
Arithmetic i. 1-6).2—The philosophical conceptions basic to mathe-. 
matics appear, of course, in Philo, but in non-mathematical contexts 
for the most part. The mathematical sciences are mentioned together 
in De vita Mosis i. 5,’ but nothing is said of the Platonic doctrine, 
quoted by Nicomachus, that they are all ultimately one.t To Philo, 
however, as to Nicomachus, number is a part of the framework of the 
world, associated by him with the divine logos as Nicomachus asso- 

1 Ibid., p. 31. 


2 Hereafter cited simply as Nicomachus. Hoche’s edition (Leipzig, 1866) is used in 
all page references to Nicomachus. 

3 The Cohn-Wendland text (Berlin: Reimer, 1896-1915) is cited, and page references 
are to that edition, except that for Philonic material derived from the Armenian version 
the text of Aucher as reprinted in the stereotyped Tauchnitz edition (Leipzig, 1898) is 
used. 


4 Nicomachus i. 3. 
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ciates it with God’s mind and plan. The most striking passage is as 
follows: ‘“Gomor vero mensura .... uti est verbum divinum, quo 
omnia mensurata sunt ac mensurantur, quae in terra sunt, ratione 
numero et collatione in harmoniam et consonantiam comprehensa, ex 
quibus species et mensurae entium cernuntur.’”! In another place he 
remarks raée. 6€ dpu8uds oixetov.? 

Under this head, also, may be briefly mentioned two Platonic doc- 
trines shared by Philo. The first is that man’s recognition of number 
comes from observing days, months, years, ete.; De opif. mundi 19 is 
certainly based on Timaeus 47A ff. The second is found in De congr. 
erud. grat. 26: iodmevpa yap Kal oxadnva KiKXOous TE Kal ToAVywrLA 
kal Ta GA\Na oXHMaTA YewueTpia mpogesetpe, onueiov bé kal Ypaupns 
kal émumavelas Kal orepeod diow, & 5) pifar Kal Oewédror THv AexOévTwv 
elaiv, obKéTe YewueTpia.... Tata yap dvaxelrat dirocodia kal 7 epi 
dpwv Tpaypuareia Taga TH dirocddw. This is strongly reminiscent of 
Republic 510B ff. and 533BC, and of the point there insisted upon 
by Plato, that mathematics does not prove its hypotheses. 

2. Definitions of number, and of odd and even (Nicomachus i. 7).— 
Philo’s writings contain no definitions of these things. I would, how- 
ever, call attention to one sentence: xara dé ra 500 ypaupn, bidTe pioe 
pev évds duds, ptoer 6€ onueiov ouviorarat ypauyy.® One of the defini- 
tions of number given by Nicomachus is “‘flow of quantity made up 
of units,” roodtnros xiua éxk povddwy ovyKeiwevov, undoubtedly a Py- 
thagorean definition, and the same idea seems to be present in the 
Philonic passage, which is one of several in which 1, 2, 3, and 4 are 
equated with point, line, surface, and solid in geometry.* The notion 
that the line, surface, and solid are derived from the “flow” of the 
simpler geometrical elements is clearly expressed in De decalogo 7. 

Though Philo only hints at a definition of number, he has several 
interesting things to say about numbers and the “elements” of num- 
ber. For example, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iv. 110: 

Porro distincta est unitas ab uno eo modo quo excellit distinguiturque 
originale exemplar a forma; indicium est enim unitas et similitudo unitatis 

1 Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iv. 23; ef. with Nicomachus i. 6. 

2 De opif. mundi 3. 3 Ibid. 16. 


4 Cf. ibid. 32; De vita Mosis iii. 11; De decalogo 7; Quaest. et sol. in Exod. ii. 93, 94. 
But he calls 3 the ‘‘image of solid body,” as in Leg. all. i. 2, from the analogy of the 
three dimensions of solids. 
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unum. quare? quoniam unum potest et multorum perfectionem recipere, ut 
armentum, chorus, tribus, gens, exercitus, civitas, quorum unumquodque 
unum est; unitas autem non est ex multitudine, quia immunis est et expers 
participationis, et inconiuncta est propter solitudinem sicut declarat vel 
nomen Ipsum. 

That is, unity is a Platonic idea which earthly unities may imitate; 
and if Philo said this of unity he probably said the same thing of other 
numbers. So, too, Nicomachus distinguishes between the eternal num- 
bers, which serve as patterns, and the numbers used in science; Theon 
of Smyrna discusses at length the difference between “unity” and 
“one,” terms which he says Archytus and Philolaus used indifferently.' 
The post-Platonic Pythagoreans evidently found this a fertile topic. 

Of unity Philo says that it is the beginning, element, and measure? 
of number, in which he agrees with Nicomachus. Nicomachus says 
further that the dyad is one of the elements of number, the embodi- 
ment and cause of otherness, while unity causes sameness;? on the 
other hand, he allows that the dyad arises out of the monad.‘ Of this, 
in Philo, there are suggestions rather than explicit statements. De 
opif. mundi 16, already quoted, states that the flow of, or from, the 
monad generates the dyad, and De praem. et poen. 7 also is to the 
effect that the monad is elementary and the dyad derived. In Quaest. 
et sol. in Gen. ii. 12, of the dyad we read: ‘‘Necnon inaequalitate laborat 
ob ceteros longos [numeros]. Nam qui a duobus in duplicem augentur 
omnes alii longi sunt.’’> There is certainly the implication here that 
inequality, or ‘‘otherness,”’ inheres in the heteromecic numbers be- 
cause of their derivation from the evens, which start with 2; and this 
is precisely the doctrine of Nicomachus. 

In another closely allied topic there is agreement between Philo 
and Nicomachus, the latter being represented in this instance by the 
Theologumena arithmeticae. The verbal agreement indeed is so close 

1 Nicomachus i. 6; Theon, p. 18, 5 ff. (Hiller) (and Moderatus of Gades cited by 
Hiller in his critical notes); Lydus De mens. ii. 5: dvaéper 5¢ wovds évds 7) Sadeper apxe- 
turoy elxévos’ mapaderyua pev yap } povas, uiunua dé povddos év. 

2 Quaest. et sol. in Gen. i. 77. 

3 Nicomachus of Gerasa, pp. 99 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 116 f. 


5 Aucher’s version, and mathematically incorrect. The heteromecic series was de- 
rived from the even numbers by addition of the successive terms, and this is probably 
what Philo said. 
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that the two must have built on the same sources. Briefly, Nicoma- 
chus says that the monad and the dyad are elementary and the 
beginnings of number, but not yet actual numbers, just as a point, the 
beginning of a line, is not a line; the triad is the first actual number 
because it has form, or, as it is frequently put, beginning, middle, and 
end. The passages to be compared are the following: 


PxHILo Quaest. et sol in Gen. iv. 8 Theol. arith. 15 [Ast] 

Porro nimis naturale est illud de ....ovoTnua dé povados xai 
tribus mensuris dictum verbum; vere duvddos  tTptds mpwrn. adda Kal 
enim reapse tribus mensurantur om- _rédous Kal pécou Kal apxiis tpwriorn 
nia, principio ducto et medio et fine, émdexrixn, bc’ Gv redevdTns Tepaive- 
quorum utrumque inane comperitur ta: maéca....xai 7d rap’ ‘Ounpw 
absque tertia parte, carens exsisten- 6€ dpudco. tis av TovTos, Tpix0a Kai 
tia. quare Homerus non frustra dixit, mavra dédacra. P. 8 [Ast]: did- 
omnia tripliciter divisa esse; et Py- ep  mpwrn cbvodos aitav mp&rov 
thagorici triadem in numeris et in fig- dpiopévov adHO0s amerédece, oTol- 
uris rectangulum et triangulum! sup- xelov rav dvtwr, 6 adv ein Tpirywvov 
ponunt pro elemento scientiae uni- peyeOdv re kal apiOuav, cwuatikav 
versorum. TE Kal GowpaTwv..... 


In the light of the foregoing it is easy to understand how Philo 
can call 2 “empty” and 3 “‘full,”’ as he does in other passages.” There is 
enough evidence to show, I think, that Philo and Nicomachus agreed 
very well in their ideas of these “elementary numbers,” 1, 2, and 3. 
As a matter of fact, they both reflect the current Pythagorean theo- 
ries, and many other parallels to these statements could be given. 

Philo is also at one with the Pythagorizing arithmeticians in certain 
things which he says about the decimal system. De plant. Noe 18 is 
typical.? The number 10,000, he says, “is the most important and 
perfect bound of the numbers increasing from unity. Thus unity is 
the beginning of numbers, and 10,000 the end for those in the first 


1 Aucher’s version. The original Greek was probably ép%oywrov rpiywvor. 


2 Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 12, “‘numerus enim binus non mundus; primum quia vacuus 
est, non densus; quod autem non est plenum neque mundum est’’; Quaest. et sol. in 
Exod. ii. 100, ‘‘ternio est condensus plenusque numerus, nullam habens vacuitatem, 
sed quicquid in dualitate discerptum erat adimplens.”’ 


3 éari 5é Spos obros (sc. puptds) Tav ard povados wapavénGéevtwv 6 weytoTos Kai TedELd- 
Tatos, ore dpxnv pev dpOuar elvac povdda, rédos dé év Tots Kara THY TpwTny abvOcow 
mupidda. map’ & kal tives obk dd cxoTod BadPide pev povdda, Kaumripr dé elkacay pvprdéa, 
tos 5& peBopiovs ravras apiOyods Tots Spduov dywrifopuévors’ dpxduevor yap wowep ard 
BadBtdos PépecOar povddos rapa puptidda 76 Tédos ioravrat. 
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grouping. So some have not unreasonably likened unity to the start- 
ing post and 10,000 to the turning point, and all the intervening num- 
bers to the runners in the race; for they begin to move from unity, 
as it were, as from a starting post, and halt finally at 10,000.” In 
other passages he denominates 10, 100, and 1,000 also as “turning 
posts” (kaumrTnpes) in this race course of the numbers,! with the corol- 
lary that, as each leg of the course is a repetition of the first, so too 
the tens, hundreds, and thousands are repetitions of the units, or new 
orders of units. Thus 30 is in the series of tens what 3 is among the 
units; 60, among the tens, and 600, among the hundreds, correspond 
to 6.2 The decad is a “boundary of the infinity of the numbers, which 
they round, like a turning-post, and turn back.’’? The decad may be 
said to set its own form upon the numbers, making the tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc., images of the first decade. 

This conception of the decimal system is to be found even in the 
Introduction to Arithmetic of Nicomachus, where (i. 17) 10 is called 
the ‘unit of the second course” and 100 the “unit of the third course” ; 
it also appears in the Theologumena arithmeticae, and lamblichus ex- 
plains it in his commentary on the Nicomachean passage.‘ The deci- 
mal system is, of course, not the exclusive property of the Pythago- 
reans, but the imagery and personification of the race-track simile is 
entirely typical of them. 

3. Classification of absolute number.—(a) Even and odd; (b) prime 
and composite; (c) perfect, superabundant, and deficient (Nicomachus 
i. 7-16). 

a) Even and odd: Philo of course uses these terms constantly. He 
does not, however, have occasion to define them, though in De opif. 
mundi 3 he says that 3 is the first odd number, 2 the first even (7epur- 
TOV... . apx? Tpras, duds 5 dpriwv). This, of course, is based on the 
theory that 1 is the beginning of number, not an actual number at 


1 De plant. Noe 29; De opif. mundi 15; Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 32; cf. also Quaest. 
et sol. in Gen. iii. 56. 

2 Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 5; ii. 17; iv. 164. 

3 De opif. mundi 15: dpos rijs aretpias Trav dpiOuav ... . wepl dv ws Kauwripa eiNodvrat 
kai dvaxaurrovot. Cf. Anatolius Ap. Theol. arith. 63 (Ast): drt dpos éori ris dreplas TOV 
apiuav (sc. dexas); Lydus op. cit. iii. 2. 

4 Nicomachus i. 19. 17; see the citations in Nicomachus of Gerasa, p. 219, n. 1, es- 
pecially Theol. arith., p. 59 (Ast). 
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all, but only potentially such, which was, as we have just seen, Ni- 
comachean and Pythagorean. Nevertheless both Philo and Nicoma- 
chus, when they write out the series of odds and evens, begin the for- 
mer with 1 and the latter with 2.! 

In typical Pythagorean fashion Philo calls the odd male and the 
even female, an identification common enough in the Theologumena 
arithmeticae but avoided in the Introduction to Arithmetic. 

Nicomachus divided the even into even-times even, odd-times even, 
and even-times odd. Of these, Philo has specifically only the apr- 
orépitros, and gives no definite evidence as to whether or not he rec- 
ognized the other Nicomachean classes. It is hard to think that he 
did not, since his mentor Plato has something at least very similar; 
but, on the other hand, in De decalogo 6, when he is demonstrating the 
perfection of 10, he points out that it contains dprio., wepitroi, and 
aptiomépitrou as though this were a full classification. It is in fact the 
classification attributed to Philolaus, and possibly Philo was conserva- 
tive in this particular.* He often speaks of 6 as the first dpriomépitros.* 

b) Prime and composite numbers: Philo happens to mention by 
name but one of this group of varieties, the primes, and gives the ortho- 
dox definition of them in the Euclidean form. He does not say defi- 
nitely that the prime is a classification of the odd, as Nicomachus 
does, but the examples which he gives are all odd numbers. He does 
not mention “‘Eratosthenes’ sieve,” the method of discovering primes 
reported by Nicomachus. 

Composite numbers (cvv@eror) are not specifically mentioned. The 
distinction between primes and composites, however, is clearly made 
in the following passage (De opif. mundi 33): éxeivwy [the numbers 


1E.g., in Philo Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 5; in Nicomachus ii. 9. 3. 

2 De opif. mundi 3; Quaest. et sol. in Gen. i. 83; Theol. arith. 24 (Ast), 31, 33 (Anatolius) 
35, 37 (Anatolius); Alexander In Met. 985b 26; Lydus op. cit. ii. 10; Iamblichus In Ni- 
com. 34, 15 ff. (Pistelli). 

3 Heath (op. cit., pp. 39 f.) summarizes the classifications of odd and even made by 
the ancients. 

4 De opif. mundi 3; De spec. leg. ii. 6; Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 38, 49. 

5 Dedecalogo7: rév re rpGrov kdcpov ds povade wovn werpetrat, ov mapaderypua 6 Tpeis, 
6 wevre, 6 ra. Cf. Euclid vii, def. 12: mp&ros d&piOuds éorw 6 povads povn perpovpevos. 
The definition of Nicomachus is similar but states that the primes are always odd: érav 
apibuds meproads woprov undéev érepov éridéxnrac ei wu) TO TWapwvupor éauTs, 5 Kal & avayKns 
Hovas éorar (i. 11. 2). 
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of the first decade] yap oi yév yervdour ob yevvapevor, oi b¢ yevvdvrar 
pév, ob yevvaar 5€, of 6¢ dudhdrepa Kal yervdou kal yevv@vrat: porn 8’ 
€Bdouas év ovdevi wéper Oewpetrar.! 

c) Perfect, superabundant, and deficient numbers: Again, Philo 
mentions only one of these classes—the perfect number—but defines 
it precisely as the mathematicians do.? He mentions but two of them, 
6 and 28,3 whereas Nicomachus lists four; and says nothing about 
superabundant and deficient numbers.‘ 

4. Relative number.—(a) Equality and inequality; (b) the ratios. 

a) Equality and inequality: To this subject Nicomachus devotes 
the chapter which introduces his treatment of relative number (i. 17). 
Equality and inequality are the highest generic divisions of relative 
number, he states; things are equal when in comparison one neither 
exceeds nor falls short of the other, and the relation equality admits 
of no difference or degree. Such doctrines, I think, were familiar to 
Philo, although we can judge only by a few incidental phrases, such 
as avicdtns, év @ TO Te UTEpexov Kal TO brEpEXoupeEvoy (De iustitia 14), 
and the reference to 76 igov in Quis rer. div. heres 28. Again, in De 
opif. mundi 32, he says that all right angles are equally ‘‘right,” 
which is curiously like Nicomachus’ statement about the absolute 
nature of equality. 

b) Ratios: We have no definition of ratio (Adyos) or of the various 
specific ratios in Philo, but ample evidence that he knew and used all 
the terms found in Nicomachus. For instance, in De decalogo 6 he 
says that the “perfect”? number 10 contains all the d:apopas Adywv 
Ta&v év apiOwots, ToAUTAaGiwv Kal éripepGv Kai broeTLwep@v'—the multi- 
ples, superpartients, and subsuperpartients—which leaves unac- 
counted for only the superparticulars, multiple superpartients, mul- 
tiple superparticulars, and the reciprocal ratios out of the classes 

1Cf. Leg. all. i. 5. 


2 De opif. mundi 34: The number 28 is réAecov kal rots abrod pépeow icobyevov, which 
is almost word for word Euclid’s definition (op. cit. 23), 6 rots éavrod pépeow toos dy, as 
well as that of Nicomachus (i. 16. 1) and Theon of Smyrna (p. 45, 10 [Hiller]). 


36, De opif. mundi 3; Ley. all. i. 2; De decalogo 7, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 38; In 
Exod. ii. 87; 28, De opif. mundi 34; De vita Mosis iii. 5; Quaest. et sol. in Exod. ii. 87. 
He calls other numbers—e.g., 10—perfect, but in a different sense. 

4 Nevertheless in Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 49 it is pointed out that the sum of the 
factors of 8 is 7, and (ibid. i. 91) that the factors of 120 add up to 240. 


5 éripopiwy is read by most MSS for broeripepSv in De decalogo 6 (C.-W., IV, 273, 4). 
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enumerated by Nicomachus. He constantly mentions specific ratios! 
and, like both Nicomachus and Theon, especially the ones which rep- 
resent numerically the fundamental musical concords.? 

5. Figurate numbers.—This subject, together with proportions, 
makes up the second book of Nicomachus’ Introduction. The doctrine 
of figurate numbers, based on the Pythagorean conception of number 
as capable of assuming spatial form in one, two, or three dimensions, 
in so far as it relates to squares and cubes is something with which 
we are still familiar, though triangular, hexagonal, or pyramidal num- 
bers, and the like are strange to us. It will be seen, however, that all 
this was perfectly natural to Philo and that he employed most of the 
expressions found in this part of Nicomachus’ treatise. 

a) Dimensions: Nicomachus (ii. 6) begins his discussion of figurate 
numbers with definitions of and statements concerning the dimen- 
sions, intervals, point, line, surface, and solid—matters which are 
fundamental to both geometry and this highly geometrical division 
of ancient arithmetic. The extent to which Philo cites the same ma- 
terial will perhaps best be illustrated by comparing portions of De 
decalogo 7 with excerpts from Nicomachus. 


Puio, De decalogo 7 Nicomacuus [ed. Hocue] 


P. 94, 8: écrac ody H povas 
onmeiou TOTov éréxovoa Kal Tpdrov 
apx) pwev diactnuatwv Kal apiOuor. 
.... 24: ddtaoratos apa 7} povas. 

P. 85, 4: .... Ypaumy yap 


THv pevTo. dexada....Kkal dua 
Tatra ay Tis Davydoar reptéxovcay 
Thy TE AdtaoTaTov gdvow Kal THY 
diaoTnmatiKny’ 7) ev OvY GdLaoTaTOS 
TATTETAL KATA onpEtov povov, 7 dé 





diacTnmatiky KaTa Tpels idéas Ypap- 
bjs Kal émudavelas Kal orepeov’ 7d 
yey yap dvol onpelors mreparovpevdv 
tore Ypaupn, TO 6’ émi dvd duacrardv 
émipavera, pvelons el mAGTOS Ypay- 
bis, TO 8’ él rpia orepedv, unKkous 
kal mAatrouvs Balos mpocdaBdvTwr, 
td’ dv iorarar } pias’ mAeEious yap 
Tprav duacThoets OK EyEVYNTEV. ApXE- 


éot. TO &f & Stacrarov.... 
2 id , > 4 n 
émipavera yap tote TO dixH dracra- 
Tov Ttpia dé duactnuara arepedr, 
OTEPEOY Yap EoTL TO TPLXH SiacTrarov 
Kal ovK €oTiv ovdapas érivoety oTEpEdV, 
6 mwredvwv rTéetevxXE StacTHuaTwWY 7 
Tpi@v, Babous, TAaTOUS, UNKoOUS. 

P. 86, 15: obrws 5)... . ) mer 
\ > \ 5 ’ a 2479 @ 
povas apxi mavTos apiuod ed’ ev 


1 E.g., doubles, durAdovo, De opif. mundi 15, 30, 37; Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 49 and 


iv. 71; triples, rpurAdovor, De opif. mundi 15, 30; quadruples, ibid. 15; sextuples and 
decuples, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 5; éritpiros and julodws, De opif. mundi 15, 37; super- 
bipartiens tertias, 50:30, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 5; tusovs, Quod det. pot. insid. 19; 





durdaciwy Adyos, TptTAaGiwv Adyos, De opif. mundi 30; éamdaovos Adyos, ibid. 31. 


2 De opif. mundi 15, 31; De vita Mosis iii. 11; Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iv. 27. 
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tuo. 6€ TovTwy dpiOuot Tov per 
addtactratrov onuelov To &v, THs dé 
Yypaupns Ta dio, Kai émidaveias pev 
Tpia, orepeod b€ Tégoapa, av 7 ovv- 
Geots .... Gmoredet Sexada, K.7.r. 
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duaornua Kata povada mpoBi.Bafoue- 
vou.... 22: ‘Yypappuxol pev elow 
apiOuol amA@s Graves of dd duados 
apxouevor.... €mimedor bé of ard 
Tpiados apxopevor. 





This is sufficient to show that Philo knew the sort of arithmetic 
that Nicomachus taught, in practically the same terms. He has also 
another definition of the point, ‘that which has no parts,’ and of 
the line, “length without breadth,’ and just as Nicomachus does, 
and as Plato did before either of them, in connection with the three 
dimensions he speaks of the six categories of motion—up, down, for- 
ward, back, right, and left.’ 

b) Plane numbers: The ancients sometimes defined and regarded 
these as numbers which are the product of two factors,‘ but also as 
those which, analyzed into their component units, could be arranged 
in geometrical forms in a plane.’ Philo is certainly familiar with the 
second conception, which appears in several enumerations of triangu- 
lar, square, pentagonal, hexagonal, and heptagonal numbers® in the 
course of his allegorical interpretations. Even a Pythagorean arith- 
metician like Nicomachus, however, was likely to think of the ‘‘rec- 
tangular’’ numbers, the squares, heteromecics and promecics, as the 
product of two factors,’ and Philo probably did so as well. At least 
he uses the common expression igdxis too. to designate squares, im- 

1 De congr. erud. grat. 26, ob pisos obdev. 


2 unos aaAatés, De opif. mundi 16; De congr. erud. grat. 26. On the dimensions cf. 
also Quaest. et sol. in Exod. ii. 61. 


3 De somn. i. 5; De opif. mundi 41; Leg. all. i. 2,4; De decalogo 7. Cf. Nicomachus, 
p. 85, 9 ff. (Hoche); Plato Tim. 43B, 34A and Laws 894C; Theol. arith. 36 (Ast); (Plut.) 
Epit. iii. 15. 10; Martianus Capella vii. 736; Anatolius Ap. Theol. arith. 42 (Ast); 
Lydus op. cit. ii. 11; Macrobius In somn. Scip. i. 6. 81. In some of these passages (fol- 
lowing Plato) circular motion is added as 9 seventh; in the Laws Plato speaks of ten 
varieties, not all spatial. 

‘ Theon of Smyrna, p. 31, 9 (Hiller). This was the Euclidean definition (Elem. vii, 
def. 16). 

5 See, e.g., Nicomachus’ definition of triangular numbers, ii. 8. 1. 

§ Especially Quaest. et sol. in Gen. i, 83; ef. ibid. 91 (the fifteenth triangular num- 
ber is 120, etc.) ; ibid. ii. 5 and iii. 56. In several cases he points out that certain numbers 
are summations of the natural series up to a certain point; these are of course triangular, 
by definition; thus, 10, De decalogo 7 and various other passages; 28, Quaest. et sol. 
in Exod. ii. 87, etc.; 36, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 49; 55, De vita Mosis iii. 4; 300, Quaest. 
et sol. in Gen. ii. 5. 


7 E.g., ii, 18. 2. 
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plying multiplication, and says that 6 is a6 érepounkous ... . Tod dis 
Tpia.! 

Philo makes several references to three theorems concerning 
squares, cubes, and heteromecic numbers. The first two are that the 
addition of the successive odd numbers produces the squares, of the 
even numbers the heteromecics.? These theorems are also to be found 
in Nicomachus and Theon, and were known to the early Pythago- 
reans.* In modern notation they are 

14+3+5+ ....+(2n-1)=n? 
and . 
2+4+6+ ....+2n =n(n+1). 

The third theorem is stated thus by Philo: That in any analogous 
series, beginning with unity—for example, with the ratio 2 or 3— 
every other term will be a square, every third term a cube, and every 
sixth term both a cube and a square.‘ As such a series would be 
expressed thus, 

14, ¢,¢, 6,4, 6,6, 0 2.0, 
the truth of the observation is evident. Philo’s statement of the 
theorem is fuller than that of Nicomachus, who confines himself to 
saying that every other term is a square,> and the same as that of 
Theon;* the latter, however, adds at this point that every square is 
divisible by 3 or becomes so when diminished by unity, and is similarly 
divisible by 4. 

c) Solid numbers: Philo mentions, among these, only pyramids 
with a triangular base and cubes. In De opif. mundi 16 he picturesque- 

1 De opif. mundi 16; De decalogo 7; Leg. all. i. 2; ef. Nicomachus i. 19. 19, Theon 
p. 26, 14 (Hiller), etc. 


2 See especially Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 14; also ibid. 5 and 12, and iii. 56. In the 
latter passage the statement that 100 =1+3-+5+... . +19 is based on this principle. 
In ibid. i. 91 we have 1+3+5+7+.... +15 =64 (a square) and 2+4+6+8+.... 
+14 =56 (heteromecic). 

3 Nicomachus ii. 9. 3 (squares), ii. 17. 2, 18.2, 20.3 (heteromecics); Theon, p. 26, 
14; p. 28, 3; p. 34, 1; p. 39, 10 (squares); p. 27, 8; p. 31, 14 (heteromecics); Heath, 
op. cit., pp. 44, 48. 

4 De opif. mundi 36: rév pev rpirov 1d povados, el SurAacrdfor Tis, evpnoe TeTPAYywvor, 
rov 5& réraptov KiBov, rov 5’ & duotv EBdopuov KbBov duod kal rerpaywvor, krr. Cf. ibid. 30. 
Philo counts the terms in Greek fashion. 

5 ii, 20. 5. 


6 P, 34, 16 ff. (Hiller); see Nicomachus of Gerasa, p. 58. 
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ly illustrates the formation of the pyramid by referring to the chil- 
dren’s game, like jackstones, played with nuts or acorns, in which 
three of the objects are laid in the form of a plane triangle, with a 
fourth above to complete the pyramid; thus 4 is the first pyramidal 
number.! 

Cubes he calls, like Nicomachus, ioakis igor iodxts, the product of a 
number taken three times as a factor.? 

Before leaving the subject of figurate numbers it should be observed 
that Philo shares with Nicomachus a peculiarly Pythagorean view of 
the square and heteromecic numbers. Unity and the dyad embody, 
respectively, sameness and otherness, as has been stated above; same- 
ness and otherness therefore dwell in the odd and even series, based 
on 1 and 2, and, further, in the squares and heteromecics derived from 
the addition of these series; and, still further, as sameness and other- 
ness are the one good and the other bad, so there may be virtue or 
vice in these numbers. So in Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 5 we read: 
“Plena enim et perfecta natura paritatis est factrix iuxta quadranguli® 
naturam, par autem et infinitum inaequalitatis iuxta alterius longi 
compositionem’’; and again, of the number 2 (ibid. 12): ‘‘“Necnon in- 
aequalitate laborat ob ceteros longos; nam qui a duobus in duplicem 
augentur omnes alii longi sunt.‘ atqui inaequale non est mundum, 
sicut neque materiale, sed quod ab illo est fallibile est et incomptum,”’ 
etc. Similarly (cbid. iv. 110), Philo speaks of the prava natura duali- 
tatis and the probitas unitatis. This, of course, is not mathematics, 
but it is additional evidence that Philo had absorbed thoroughly one 
of the types of arithmetic current in his time. 

6. Proportions.—Nicomachus knew of ten kinds of proportions,° 
but only the three original varieties, the arithmetic, geometric, and 
harmonic, appear in Philo’s extant writings. He uses the term dva- 


1 Anatolius, p. 32, 5 (Heiberg) uses this same illustration of the game xapvarifeww, 
perhaps deriving it from Philo. Nicomachus ii. 18. 2 ff. discusses pyramidal numbers 
and their formation. 


2 De decalogo 7. He frequently cites 8 as the first cube; cf. Quaest. et sol. in Gen. 
i. 91; ii. 5; ii. 49. In the latter passage he points out that 64, factored as 8 X8, is a 
square, and as 4X4 X4 a cube (cf. ibid. i. 91). In op. cit. iii. 56 he states that 100 = 
13 4.23 4.33 4-43, 

3 Aucher’s version has trianguli, which is evidently wrong. 

4 Again Aucher seems to be wrong, for what Philo actually said was undoubtedly 
that the sum of the ‘‘doubles’”’ (i.e., even numbers) gives heteromecics. 

5 Heath, op. cit., pp. 51-53, describes them and their discovery. 
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dovia indiscriminately of them all.! We can even quote his definitions 
of these three. The arithmetic progression, or proportion, is most sim- 
ply defined in De decalogo 6, } 7G ivapiOuw brepéxer kal brepéxerat, 
which is very like a Nicomachean expression (ii. 27. 1), tow baepéxov- 
gav Kal Urepexouevnv.? In De decalogo 6, further, there is this description 
of the geometric proportion, xa’ jv ofos 6 Néyos mpds Tov TpATov Tod 
devrépov, TovovTos Kal pds Tov SevTEpov Tov TpiTou, and of the harmon- 
ic, Kad’ iy 6 wégos Tav kpwr TH low popiw brepéxer TE Kal Urepéxerat. 
Both of these are closely in agreement with Nicomachus.* A longer 
and more complete definition of the harmonic proportion occurs in 
De opif. mundi 37: appovixns 6 avadoyias dit77) Kpiows: pla per Stay 
dv NOyov Exer 6 EcxaTos Tpds TOY TPwTOV, TOVTOY Exn % brEpoxXN, 7 
bmepéxet 6 ExXaTos TOU uégov, Tpds THY TEpox HY f UmEpexETat bd TOD 
pésouv 6 mp@ros .... érépa bé Bacavos THs apuovKkys avadoyias, brav 
6 pégos THY akpwr iow wopiw Kal brepéxy Kal drepéxntrar. This is paral- 
leled in Nicomachus, page 131, 19-21, and page 132, 22-133, 2. The 
first definition, in modern terminology, is, if a>b)c, 
a:c=a—b:b-—c, 


and the second, if 6 is the harmonic mean between a and c, then 


ifa=b+~, 


Nicomachus climaxes his discussion of proportions with a descrip- 
tion of the one which he calls ‘“‘most perfect,” to which also Iamblichus 
refers as the “musical” proportion, a discovery of the Babylonians 
introduced to Greece by Pythagoras.® It appears in Plato’s Timaeus 
36A, and, by Iamblichus’ account, was used by such Pythagoreans 

1S0 does Nicomachus, but says (ii. 24. 1) that in the strict sense of the word only 


the geometric proportion is properly so called. He also uses yeodrns to apply to all of 
them. 


2 Cf. also De opif. mundi 37. 


3 ii. 24 (geometric) and 25 (harmonic, esp. sec. 3). Euclid’s definition of the geometric 
proportion is in a different form (Elem. vii, def. 21). Philo defines only the continuous 
geometric proportion, but he cites examples of the disjunctive as well. 


4 Heath, op. cit., p. 51. This definition was given by Archytas: Heath, loc. cit.; 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, p. 21. 


5 Nicomachus of Gerasa, pp. 25, 64, 284-86; Heath, loc. cit. 
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as Aristaeus of Croton, Timaeus Locrius, Philolaus, and Archytas. 
In modern notation it is a series of the form 


2ab a+b 
a, a+b’ -_—? 
all four of which are in geometrical progression, while the second term 
is the harmonic mean, and the third the arithmetic mean, between 
the two extremes. This form of proportion is not only known to Philo 
and mentioned at least four times,! but two examples of such a series 
are cited by him in contrast to the one (6, 8, 9, 12) which appears in 
Nicomachus’ Introduction to Arithmetic (ii. 29). Philo calls this pro- 
portion the rA.wGiov (laterculus), or sometimes simply dtaypaupya; the 
first one, that used by Nicomachus, is “that in double ratio,”’ and the 
second, 6, 9, 12, 18, “that of the triples,”’ with reference, of course, to 
the ratios of the respective extreme terms, 6:12 and 6:18. Although 
the laterculus of the triples does not appear in the Introduction of 
Nicomachus or in Iamblichus’ commentary upon it, it nevertheless 
occurs in the Theologumena arithmeticae,? which is sufficient evidence 
that Nicomachus, Iamblichus, and the neo-Pythagoreans generally 
knew both sets of numbers. They appear to have used them in three 
ways, in commenting upon the Platonic psychogony,* in discussing 
the musical ratios,‘ and in demonstrating the prevalence of number in 
nature with particular reference to the length of the period of gesta- 
tion.® 


,b, 


B. PHILO’S ARITHMOLOGY 


To give a complete account of Philo’s arithmology would unduly 
prolong this paper without adding anything of significance from the 
mathematical point of view. From Philo alone a very complete arith- 
mological treatise could be compiled. Practically every number that 
is mentioned in the Scriptures which he interprets is commented upon, 


1 De opif. mundi 37; Quaest. et sci. in Gen. i. 91; iii. 38; iv. 27. 


2 Ibid. 35-36, 39, 47 (Ast). In the first passage the proportion is used in connection 
with the enumeration of the ratios of musical intervals; in the other two, with reference 
to the length of the period of gestation. 

3 This is suggested by Iamblichus’ citation of the Timaeus. 


4 Nicomachus ii. 29; Philo De opif. mundi 37; Theol. arith. 35-36 (Ast); Iamblichus 
Comm. in Nicom. 118, 19 ff. (Pistelli); Martianus Capella vii. 737. 


5 Philo Quaest. et sol. in Gen., in the various places cited; Theol. arith. 39, 47 (Ast). 
The use of the series is not the same in all details. 
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and obscure significances are brought to light. The study of these 
Philonic passages, too, in their relation to other expressions of the 
same topics, of which there are legion, is a fascinating one. To the 
writer there seems to be evidence that there was in ancient times a 
compilation of this Pythagorean material which in various forms and 
at various times was drawn upon by Philo, Theon, Nicomachus, 
Lydus, and many others.! 

One respect in which Philo’s arithmology differs very decidedly 
from all the other ancient texts of this character, however, should 
be pointed out. The others, practically without exception,’ confine 
themselves to the first decade of numbers; Philo deals with any num- 
ber which may present itself in the Old Testament. Thus besides the 
first decade he remarks in an arithmological way on 13, 14, 15, 20, 24, 
25, 28, 30, 35, 36, 40, 45, 49, 50, 55, 60, 70, 75, 80, 90, 99, 100, 120, 
127, 165, 175, 200, 280, and 300.8 


C. PHILO’S BOOK ON NUMBERS 


There is a handful of references in Philo’s extant works to a book 
about numbers, presumably his own. These allusions are as follows: 

1. De opif. mundi 16: moddais 5é Kal GAdXAats Kéxpnrar dSuvapuece 
TeTpas, ds axpiBéorepov Kai &v TH Epi aitis idiw NOyw TpocuToOdek- 
TéoV. 


1 Cf. ‘‘Posidonius and the Sources of Pythagorean Arithmology,”’ Classical Philology, 
XV (1920), 309-22, and “The Tradition of Greek Arithmology, ibid., XVI (1921), 97- 
123. In the latter paper, p. 102, n. 2, the arithmological passages of Philo are enu- 
merated. 


2 The connection of 30 with ‘‘generation”’ was a topic used by other arithmologists; 
see tbid., XVI (1921), 110, where also another parallel between Philo and Lydus, in- 
volving these larger numbers, is mentioned. Of 36 Philo says ‘‘quem homologiam 
Pythagorici appellarunt” (see next note), which perhaps shows that this number also 
appeared in the arithmological texts. The fact that 55=1+2+3+....+10 is found 
in Anatolius, pp. 39-40, as well as in Philo. 


313, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 61; 14, cbid. and Quaest. et sol. in Exod. i. 9; De sept. 
18; 15, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. i. 91; 20, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iv. 27; 24, ibid. ii. 5; 25, 
ibid. i. 91; 28, Quaest. et sol. in Exod. ii. 87; 30, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 5; iv. 27; 35, 
ibid. i. 91; 36, ibid. iii. 49; 40, ibid. i. 25; ii. 14; iii. 56; iv. 154; 45, ibid. iv. 27; 49, ibid. 
iii. 39; 50, ibid. ii. 5; iii. 39; iv. 27; Quod det. pot. insid. 19; De vita Mosis iii. 4; De spec. 
leg. ii. 21; De vita contemp. 8; 55, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. i. 83; De vita Mosis iii. 4; 60, 
Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iv. 164; 70, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. i. 77; 75, Quaest. et sol. in Exod. i.9; 
De migr. Abra. 36; 80, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 38; 90, ibid. 36; 99, ibid. 39, 61; De mut. 
nom. 1; 100, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. iii. 39, 56; iv. 151; De mut. nom 1; 120, Quaest. et sol. 
in Gen. i. 91; 127, ibid. iv. 71; 165, ibid. i. 83; 176, ibid. iv. 151; 200, ibid. i. 83; 280, 
Quaest. et sol. in Exod. ii. 87; 300, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 5. 
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2. Ibid. 43: ratdra kal ére mreiw A€yerar Kal didogodeirar epi 
€Bdouddos. (This is at the end of his account of the number 7.) 

3. De vita Mosis ii. 11: exe 6é Kai Tas GAXas auvOnrous aperas 7 
TETPAS, GV TAS TAELOTAS NKpLBwoaper ev TH TEpl apLOUav mpayyareia. 

4. Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 14: “secundo numerus XL plurimarum 
productor est virtutum ut alias suggestum est.” 

5. Ibid. iv. 110: “quam vero habeat naturam decas, tam secundum 
intellegibilem substantiam quam sensibilem, iam dictum est in libro 
in quo de numeris actum est.”’ 

6. Ibid. iii. 49: “habet ceteras quoque ampliores virtutes numerus 
octavus, de quo alias diximus.”’ 

7. Ibid. iv. 151: “haee quoque indicata sunt quum de numeris 
actum est.’’ (The discussion has concerned various “perfect”? num- 
bers.) 

With the possible exception of the second, and perhaps the first, 
these passages all seem to show that Philo had himself written a book 
about numbers, probably under the title Ilepi apu8uav, before he com- 
posed the commentaries on the Old Testament which have survived 
to us. If there are any references to this book outside of the Philonic 
corpus they have escaped my notice. It may have been a youthful 
composition which was “lost”? not long after the author’s own time. 
It is barely possible, but not, I think, probable, that Lydus had access 
. to it.! 

What was the character of this lost work? Philo’s own allusions to 
it show, for one thing, that it had to do with the ‘‘powers”’ or “‘virtues” 
of specific numbers, among which were certainly some, and therefore 
probably all, of the first decade, and at least two—40 and 100—larger 
numbers. Philo’s treatment of numbers in his extant works also gives 
evidence of what this lost work may have been. By all this evidence 
he is to be classed with the arithmologists, rather than with purely 
scientific writers like Euclid or even a Pythagorean like Nicomachus 
who, at least upon occasion, tried to deal with arithmetic systemati- 
cally if not in a purely scientific spirit. The fact also that in Philo’s 
day the compilation of arithmological treatises was a fairly popular 
pursuit joins to create probability. To summarize, it seems likely that 
Philo’s Iepi apv8uav was not an elements of arithmetic, or an introduc- 

1 Class. Phil., XVI, 106. 
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tion to arithmetic, but an arithmology, in which were collected the 
Pythagorizing topics that appear in the extant works, and more. 
The material was probably nothing new, but taken from older sources, 
notably that one which seems to underlie much of the arithmology 
preserved to us in dozens of authors. But since this older treatise, 
and the arithmologies generally, did not deal with the larger numbers, 
we may suppose that Philo himself expanded it to include those 
which he found in the Old Testament and which he desired to expound 
by means of Pythagorean allegory. This he could easily do by analyz- 
ing them into factors, or other components, within the first decade, 
and deducing thus their inherent virtues; this he actually does in cases 
that can be cited. Finally, there is so much repetition of arithmologi- 
cal topics in the extant works that we may readily believe these topics 
also to have been found in much the same form in the Ilepi dpiOuar. 


This examination of Philo’s mathematics is not intended to show 
that he was a mathematician or that he made any contribution to the 
science. Such a reputation was not his in antiquity, and it cannot be 
bestowed upon him now. His mathematical pronouncements have to 
be extracted from a mass of arithmological lore which has no scientific 
value in itself. It has been shown, however, that he was familiar with 
the elements of an arithmetic similar to that expounded by Nicoma- 
chus and Theon less than a century after his lifetime. Indeed, he dis- 
plays a knowledge of so much that it is fair to assume that he knew 
much more. His testimony, in brief, is that the Greek arithmetica, as 
Nicomachus knew it and. compiled it, existed also in Philo’s day, and 
was accessible to and generally known by the well-educated man, 
even if he were not a professional mathematician. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 











OCTAVIANUS PUER 


By Joun H. McCarruy 


HE most emphatic part, the beginning, of the document which 

Octavian intended to be a summary of his life-work is devoted 

to a statement of the early age at which he took a hand in the 
affairs of state. Octavian, in retrospect, was justly proud of the fact 
that, as a boy, he had matched his wits against the most experienced 
politicians in the state and that he had emerged triumphant. 


Annos undeviginti natus exercitum privato consilio et privata impensa com- 
paravi..... 

When I was nineteen years old, on my own initiative and at my own ex- 
pense, I gathered together an army.? 


This pride in his youth is attested by Dio who writes that Caesar 
was extremely proud of the fact that he was to be consul at an earlier 
age than had been the lot of anyone else.” 


Tiberius, in the laudatio funebris which he delivered over Augustus, 
makes much of Augustus’ youth. 


I shall begin at the point where he began his public career, that is, with 
his earliest manhood [7Acxéa]. For this, indeed, is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of Augustus, that at the time when he had just emerged from boyhood 
and was barely coming to man’s estate, he devoted himself to his education 
just so long as public affairs were well managed by that demigod, Caesar, but 
when, after the conspiracy against Caesar, the whole State was thrown into 
confusion, he at one and the same time amply avenged his father and rendered 
much-needed assistance to you, neither fearing the multitude of his enemies 
nor dreading the magnitude of the responsibilities nor hesitating by reason of 
his own immaturity. Yet what deed iike this can be cited of Alexander of 
Macedon or of our own Romulus, who perhaps above all others are thought 
to have performed some notable exploit in youth? But these men I shall pass 
over, lest from merely comparing them with him and using them as examples 
—and that among you who know them as well as I—I may be thought to be 
detracting from the virtues of Augustus. With Hercules alone and his ex- 
ploits I might compare him, and should be thought justified in so doing, if that 
were all; but even so I should fall short of my purpose, in so far as Hercules in 
childhood only dealt with serpents, and when a man, with a stag or two and a 

1 Res gestae Divi Augusti i. 1. 2 Dio xlvi. 46. 2. 
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boar which he killed,—oh, yes, and a lion, to be sure, albeit reluctantly and 
at somebody’s behest; whereas Augustus, not among beasts, but among men, 
of his own free will, by waging war and enacting laws, literally saved the com- 
monwealth and gained splendid renown for himself. Therefore it was, that in 
recognition of these services you chose him praetor and appointed him consul 
at an age [#A:«ia] when some are unwilling to serve even as common soldiers.! 

However incidental it may appear, Octavian’s youthfulness played 
no minor part in magnifying the obstacles in his path. Though the 
genius of the elder Caesar was of great import and though one may 
feel that, without him, Rome would have fallen and Octavian never 
would have had an opportunity to create an empire, yet relieved of the 
contempt which his youthfulness created, a youthfulness which en- 
couraged contemporary statesmen and politicians to look upon him 
askance, he might have succeeded to his high estate with greater as- 
surance and with fewer difficulties. 

Let us consider, first of all, the sentiments expressed by Cicero, 
who, after Caesar’s death, played such an important part in shaping 
the policy of the Senate. In writing to Atticus he said that the condi- 
tion of affairs then prevailing was intolerable. “But what do you 
think of the boy’s [puer] going to Rome,” he says, ‘‘where our libera- 
tors cannot live in safety?’”’? This was a great gesture on the part of a 
young man, and it was worthy of comment on the part of Cicero. 

About the middle of October, 44 B.c., in a letter to Cornificius he 
wrote: ‘“‘The masses believe that Antony trumped up the charge to 
enable him to make a raid on the young man’s money.’ 

Octavian finally came to a point where he believed that he could 
obtain his objective by arms only. Cicero in a letter to Atticus re- 
flected this idea, and he showed some doubt when he said, ‘‘Which are 
we to follow? Consider his name; consider his age.’’* On the previous 
day he received a letter from Octavian asking an audience with him. 
This audience Octavian wished to be secret and held at Capua or not 
far from Capua. In writing to Atticus about the request Cicero said, 


1 Ibid. lvi. 36. The foregoing translation is taken from the Loeb Classical Library 
which has been used whenever available. 

2Cic. Att. xiv. 12. 2 (April 22, 44 B.c.). All references from Cicero are given in 
chronological order. 

3 Fam. xii. 23. 2 (middle of October, 44 B.c.). The charge alluded to was the al- 
leged attack by Octavian on the life of Antony on October 5 or 6. 

4 Alt. xvi. 8. 
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“This is indeed boyish [puer] if he thinks that this could be done se- 
cretly.””! 

Although Cicero “had nothing to write about” in a letter to Atticus 
written about the middle of November, 44 B.c., yet he could not for- 
get Octavian’s age. “But that youth [iwvenis],” he says, “though he 
has plenty of spirit, has little influence.’”’? Sometime before December 
9, 44 B.c., Cicero wrote: 


It was a propos of that [Casca’s tribuneship] that I said to Oppius, when 
he wanted me to open my arms to the youth [adulescens], the whole cause, and 
the troop of veterans, that I could not do anything of the kind, until I made 
sure that he would not only not be an enemy, but would be a friend to the 
tyrannicides.’ 

In the same letter to Atticus we read, “For though the youth is strong 
and at present holds Antony in check still we must wait and see.” 

Writing to Brutus, Cicero advised him to consider the welfare of 
the state and not wait for the sanction of a Senate which was enslaved. 
“You would not only stultify your own action [the killing of Caesar,]’” 
he writes, ‘but you would convict the youth [adulescens], or rather the 
boy [puer], Caesar, of foolhardy action [his defiance of Antony] 

Cicero mentioned at every opportunity the youthfulness of Octa- 
vian (adulescens). ‘‘O Caius Caesar!’’ he says, “I call on the young 
man, what safety have you brought the state!’® In Philippic iv 
Cicero is pleased with the attitude of the Senate toward Octavian. 
“T commend, I commend you, Romans, for greeting with the warmest 
gratitude, the name of a most noble young man [adulescens], or rather 
boy [puer]. For though his deeds belong to immortality, the name of 
boy belongs to his age [sunt enim facta eius immortalitatis, nomen 
aetatis].’’® Cicero objected to Antony’s attack on young Octavian, 
“For who is chaster than this young man [adulescens], what brighter 
example among youth have we of old world purity?’”’? Continuing in 
the same thought, he said, ‘‘For this is my belief, this is my judgment. 
Had not a single youth [adulescens] withstood that mad man’s attack, 
and most cruel attempts, the commonwealth would have utterly per- 

1 Ibid. (November 2, 44 B.c.). 3 Ibid. 15 (December 9, 44 B.c.). 

2 Ibid. 14 (November, 44 B.c.). 

4 Fam. xi. 7 (Cicero to Brutus, December 19, 44 B.c.). 

8 Phil. iii. 27 (December 20, 44 B.c.). 7 Ibid. III. 15 (December 20, 44 B.c.). 

6 Ibid. iv. 3 (December 20, 44 B.c.). 
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ished.”’ In the same oration we find Cicero encouraging the senators 
to stand by. ‘‘We must see, therefore, conscript Fathers, that what a 
most noble young man [adulescens] has of his own accord done and is 
doing, should be ratified by our authority.’! “I come to Caius Caesar, 
conscript Fathers; .... what God, at that time presented to us, to 
the Roman people, this Heaven-sent young man [adulescens]?’’? Con- 
tinuing, Cicero said: 

Great honors were paid to Gnaeus Pompeius though he was a young man 
and indeed rightly. For he came to the assistance of the state but at a much 
more robust age. And better equipped because of the zeal of soldiers looking 
for a commander, and in a war of a different kind; for the cause of Sulla was 


not grateful to all But Caesar, though many years younger [multis 
annis minor], has armed veterans now desirous of rest.’ 


In trying to persuade the Senate to give Octavian the supreme 
command against the tyranny of Antony, Cicero in the same oration 
wrote: ‘That honor is a great one at his age! But I do hope that both 
we and the Roman people shall often be enabled to distinguish and 
honor this young man [adulescens].’’ The feeling that youth could 
not be depended upon was strong. After offering the resolution in 
favor of Octavian, Cicero continued: “For what reason is there, con- 


script Fathers, why we should not wish him to attain as soon as pos- 
sible the fullest honors? For when, by the laws, men appointed a later 
age for the consulship they feared the rashness of youth; Caius Caesar 
has in opening manhood shown that excellent and remarkable merit 
should not wait for the advance of age.” To offset this feeling against 
the youthfulness of Caesar, Cicero recalled examples of successful 
young men of the past and finally concluded that ‘‘manly spirit ad- 
vances on a swifter course than that of age.’ 

Hatred of Antony caused Cicero to seek out every possible argu- 
ment to forward the interest of Octavian whom he thought to be op- 
posed to Antony. ‘For what is more foolish than to prefer unprofitable 
power, invidious wealth, the lust for despotism, rash and hazardous 
as it is, to stable and solid glory. Has he [Octavian] seen this as a boy 
[puer], and, if he advance in age will he not see it?’’® Cicero was a 
crusader, a zealot, when Octavian’s youth was mentioned. He even 


1 Ibid. 7 (December 20, 44 B.c.). 4 Ibid. 44, 45, 47 (January 1, 43 B.c.). 
2 Ibid. v. 42, 43 (January 1, 43 B.c.). 5 Ibid. 47, 48 (January 1, 43 B.c.). 
3 Itid. 43, 45, 47 (January 1, 43 B.c.). 6 Ibid. 50 (January 1, 43 B.c.). 
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tried to guarantee the good conduct of the youngster. ‘I have within 
my knowledge all the feelings of the young man [adulescens].””! 

It is possible that Cicero’s defense of the youthfulness of Octavian 
in this instance was exaggerated, for in a letter to Brutus he regrets 
such an engagement pro adulescente ac paene puero and adds that he 
was unable to stand by his promise.’ 

After a long harangue against Antony, Cicero asks (after Dio): 
“Ts it not shameful, when Caesar, who has just emerged from boyhood 
[éx waidwv] and but recently registered among the youth of military 
age, shows so great thought for the state and we fail to co-operate with 
him?” 

Octavian was promising in the eyes of Cicero: ‘The consuls are 
admirable,” he writes; ““Decimus Brutus is splendid; and Caesar is 
a fine youngster [puer].’’* In pleading for a continuance of the unanim- 
ity of the Roman people and of their sympathy for the Senate, Cicero 
pleaded for action. ‘Caius Caesar,” he said, ‘‘indeed did not wait for 
your decrees, as at that age [aetas] he might have done.’ 

Having spoken of the attack he had made on Antony, Cicero noted 
that the attack was more than he [Antony] could stand, and that 
Antony had vented all his drunken frenzy upon him. ‘So I bundled 
him [Antony] belching and vomiting into the toils of Caesar Octa- 
vianus; for that excellent lad [puer] had collected a defensive force, in 
the first place for himself and for us, and then for the whole body 
politic.”"® Near the end of his astounding attack upon Antony, Cicero 
asks: ‘Will Caesar, a young man [adulescens] of remarkable filial feel- 
ing, be able to restrain himself from exacting a penalty for his father’s 
death in the blood of Decimus Brutus? .... Would Antonius and 
Ventidius better defend the party of Caesar than first of all Caesar, 
a young man [adulescens] of the warmest filial feeling for the memory 
of his parent?’’? Cicero was aware of objections to his proposal to 
forward the interests of Octavian. ‘But — for I overhear that objec- 


1 Jbid. 50, 51 (January 1, 43 B.c.). 2 Ad Brut. i. 18. 
3 Dio xlv. 38. 2 (January, 43 B.c.). 

4 Fam. x. 28. 3 (Ca. February 2, 43 B.c.). 

5 Phil. viii. 5 (February, 43 B.c.). 

6 Fam. xii. 25a. 4 (Ca. March 20, 43 B.c.). 


7 Phil. xiii. 46, 47 (March, 43 B.c.). 
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tion—I by my own proposal gave an extraordinary command to the 
lad [adulescens] Caius Caesar.’”! 

Antony’s attacks upon Octavian were, to Cicero, but a reflection 
of his own youthful deeds, “. .. . not realizing that whatever false 
charges he was aiming at that most modest young man [adulescens] in 
truth recoiled on the memory of his own boyhood.’” 

Cicero commented, at length,* upon the letter which was written 
by Antony to Hirtius and Caesar (Antonius Hirtio et Caesart), a letter 
which was forwarded to Cicero by Hirtius. When in this letter Antony, 
addressing Caesar, said, ‘‘And you, O boy [puer],” Cicero retorted, 
“He calls him a boy [puer] whom he has felt, and shall feel, to be not 
only a man, but a very brave man. That name, indeed, belongs to 
his age [aetas], but it is one not to be employed by a man who bestows 
his own madness on this boy [puer] as material for glory.’’* Cicero 
asks: 

Will anyone hesitate, indeed, to call Caesar Imperator? His age [aetas] 
assuredly will not deter any man from such a vote, seeing that by valor he 
has overcome age [aetas]. And to me the services of Caius Caesar have always 
appeared the greater in proportion as they were, by reason of his age [aetas], 
less to be required of him; for, when we gave him the general’s command,' we 
at the same time conferred on him those hopes of ours which that name im- 
plied, and, as he has fulfilled them, he has by his own deeds justified the au- 
thority of our decree. So this young man [adulescens], one of the highest 
spirit, as Hirtius most truly writes, protected with a few cohorts a camp found 
for many legions, and fought a successful battle.® 

Indeed, it was this very attitude on the part of the Senate that 
forced Octavian into an alliance with Pompey and into a disagree- 
ment among themselves. 

Writing to Brutus, Cicero expresses great pleasure. ““You would be 
surprised, my dear Brutus, how delighted I am that my plans and 
proposals as to the decemvirate [a body selected to investigate the 
acts of Antony] and doing honor to the young Caesar [adulescens], 
meet with your approval.”’ A month or so later Cicero again gives 
voice to a similar pleasure. “It will be a great honor to you that a 


1 Ibid. xi. 20 (March, 43 B.c.). 5 Ibid. v. 17. 
2 Ibid. xiii. 19 (March, 43 B.c.). 8 Ibid. xiv. 28 (April 2, 43 B.c.). 
3 Ibid. 22. 7 Fam. xi. 14. 1 (end of May, 43 B.c.). 


4 Ibid. 24 (March, 43 B.c.). 
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youth [adulescens] of the highest birth should owe his restoration to 
your kindness.’’! 

We find that Antony was quite as disparaging as Cicero concerning 
Octavian’s youthfulness. Antony was a staunch supporter of his own 
views at all times, and his attitude toward the youthful Octavian was 
very clear. 

While Octavian was speaking in this fashion to Antony, Antony was 
astonished at his freedom of speech and his boldness, which seemed beyond 
the bounds of propriety and of his years [Axia]. He was offended by the 
words because they were wanting in the respect due to him, and still more by 
the demand for money, and, accordingly, he replied in these somewhat severe 
terms. ‘Young man [zis], if Caesar left you the government, together with 
the inheritance and his name, it is proper for you to ask and for me to give the 
reasons for my public acts.? 

Antony was pleased to look upon himself as the elder, and therefore 
worthy of greater consideration and gratitude. With these words he 
took Octavian to task upon the completion of his (Octavian’s) ad- 
dress: ““You a younger man [vewrepos] addressing an older one.’’* “It 
would be more just,’ Antony contended,”’ to observe the spirit than 
the letter of the decree, and not to make an unseemly opposition to so 
many men who had lost their own and their ancestors’ property in the 
civil convulsions, and to do this in favor of a young man [veavickés] 
who had received an amount of other people’s wealth disproportionate 
to a private station and beyond his hopes.’”4 

Antony, yielding to political expediency, changed his attitude 
toward Octavian and said that he changed his purpose because the 
young man [veavioxds] was inordinately puffed up, being still a youth 
and showing no respect for his elders and no honor for those in author- 
ity, although for his own benefit the young man [veavicxds] needed 
reproof, yet in deference to their (the people’s) remonstrances he 
would restrain his anger and return to his former disposition and in- 
tention, if Octavian would also curb his presumption.® 

Octavian expected Antony would visit him, and when the pre- 
sumptuous dictator refused, the boy gave way and said that “he 
would call on Antony, as a younger man [vewrepos] on the older, and 

1 [bid. xxii. 1 (July 6, 43 B.c.). 4 Ibid. 3. 22. 

2 App. ili. 2. 18. 5 Ibid. 3. 30. 

3 Ibid. 19. 
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the private citizen on the consul, and that he would show proper re- 
spect for the Senate.’’! 

Octavian’s decision to go to meet Antony when the latter refused 
to pay a compliment to the name of Caesar was purposeful. He was 
not much in favor with the Senate, and “being disdained by the 
Senate,” as Appian records, ‘‘as though he were seeking honors be- 
yond his years [7)Acxia], he began to fear lest, if Antony were destroyed 
he should be despised still more, and so he desired the reconciliation 
with Antony, which Pansa, on his death bed, had recommended to 
him.” 

The Macedonian legions blamed Antony because he had not pro- 
ceeded against the murderers of Caesar. Antony, however, did not 
keep his temper but rather did he blame them “‘because they had not 
arrested and delivered to him the emissaries of a rash boy [ye:paxcor] 
who had been sent among them to stir up discord.’’ 

Upon the death of the elder Caesar, Antony seized large sums of 
money and in other ways played the part of dictator. In the midst of 
this show of power he paid no attention to the foremost citizens and, 
in a word, despised Octavian, who, “‘as a stripling [wecpaxcov] and in- 
experienced in business, had declined the inheritance because it was 
troublesome and hard to manage.’ Antony was displeased with the 
attitude of the military tribunes who came to see him in regard to 
Octavian and straightway reproached the envoys with not treating 
him rightly or fairly as compared with the lad (Caesar).5 

Antony, before Actium, called his soldiers together and in a ha- 
rangue played heavily upon his own great qualities, among which 
none is greater than his mature age. He said: “For I am at an age 
when men are at their prime, both in body and in mind, and are ham- 
pered neither by the rashness of youth nor by the slackness of old 
age, but are at their best, because they occupy the mean between 
these two extremes.” And in pursuance of this idea he continued: 
“For, why, they [Octavian] are inferiors to us not only in number of 
troops, but also in diversity of equipment, yet in no one respect are 
they so lacking as in the youth [7\cxia] and inexperience of their com- 
mander,’’é 


1Jbid. 2. 13. 3 Ibid. 7. 43. 5 Ibid. xlvi. 30. 1. 
2 Ibid. xi. 80. 4 Dio xliv. 53 (44 B.c.). 6 Ibid. 1. 18. 3 (31 B.c.). 
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Octavian had already strengthened Antony’s fears as to his rash- 
ness, for “Caesar was extremely proud of the fact that he was to be 
consul at an earlier age [7Acxia] than had ever been the lot of any one 
else.”’"! Early in his political career—that is, soon after his arrival 
from Apollonia—Octavian himself gave evidence that his age was no 
mere incident in the eyes of his opponents. Addressing Antony as 
father, he said: ‘‘Grief has compelled me to speak these words against 
the rules of decorum perhaps, considering my youth [7Acxia] and the 
respect I owe you.’”? 

Calenus, friend of Antony, in answering Cicero said: “At all events 
when he [Cicero] sees that this young Caesar who, although he has not 
attained the age [1xcKxia] yet to hold office or take any part in office, 
has nevertheless equipped himself with an armed force, and has under- 
taken a war which we have not voted nor committed to his hands, he 
not only has no blame to bestow, but actually eulogizes him.’ 

Decimus Brutus expressed fear for Cicero’s so-called rash state- 
ment and continuing said: 

Though I had often been told the story, and had thought seriously of it, 
only the other day Labeo Segulius (and it is just like him) told me that he 
had been with Caesar himself and had made no complaint at all about you, 
except as to the remark which he said you had made, that the young man 
[adulescens] should be praised, honored, and got rid of, adding that he had no 
intention of allowing himself to be made immortal (got rid of). For my part, 
I believe that it was Labeo who reported the remark to him, or made it up 
himself, and that it was not young Caesar [adulescens] who brought it on the 
carpet.* 

In this same letter Brutus advised Cicero again concerning his 
danger. ‘‘As regards your own danger, take my word for it, what they 
hope is that when you have been thoroughly frightened and the young 
man [adulescens], provoked to anger by their blustering language and 
threats of danger, they may possibly secure some handsome rewards.’’® 
Extolling to Marcus Brutus the manliness of the boy Caesar [puer], 
Cicero wrote: ‘The youth [adulescens] is convinced by me that it is 
he who has kept us safe.”’® Cicero had great faith in Brutus but he was 


1 Ibid. xlvi. 46. 2. 4 Fam. xi. 20. 1 (May 24, 43 B.c.). 
2 App. iii. 2. 16. 5 Ibid. 2 (May 24, 43 B.c.). 
3 Dio xlvi. 22. 6. 6 Ad Brut. i. 3. 1 (May, 43 B.c.). 
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fearful of Octavian. “I trust that this help of the young man [adules- 
cens] will continue but so many totter and fall that I am fearful that 
he too may sometime be swayed.”! Cicero could not forget the youth 
of Octavian even though the boy’s brilliancy should have suggested 
other epithets: “This boy himself [puer],’”’ he wrote, “whom the name 
of Caesar seems to arouse against the assassins of Caesar..... "8 
Brutus was fearful of Cicero’s encouragement of the youthful Octa- 
vian. “The boy’s [puer] unscrupulous ambition has been stimulated 
rather than checked by Cicero.’’ 

We have seen that individual members of the party of the Opti- 
mates had scornfully referred to Octavian as a boy. Their sentiments 
were those of the Senate as a whole, as may be seen in its relations to 
the young Caesar. Appian represents the dying consul Pansa as say- 
ing to Octavian: ‘‘When they [the senators] saw you the master of an 
army, they complimented you as a young man [ye:paxcor] with spe- 
cious and inexpensive honors.’ Whether such words were spoken by 
Pansa or not, they certainly record the attitude of the Senate. Octa- 
vian previously had had misgivings about the Senate, for when he 
learned what the Senate had done to put the affairs of Cassius and his 
party in a brilliant aspect, he was troubled. He saw through the sen- 
ators and “bethought himself of their artifice in treating him as a 
young man..... ”5 When the Senate disdained his request for a 
triumph “as though he were seeking honors beyond his years,’’® he 
began to think of reconciliation with Antony. 

When Octavian sought the consulship, which was vacant through 
the death of Hirtius and Pansa, the unfriendly and contemptuous 
attitude of the Senate became still more apparent. Octavian urged 
Cicero to become his colleague, “saying that Cicero should carry on 
the government, as he was the elder and more experienced.”’ Cicero, 
pleased at the suggestion, urged the Senate to conciliate Octavian and 
“allow him to hold office in the city notwithstanding his youth, rather 
than that he should remain under arms in a state of resentment. But 
lest he should do anything contrary to the interest of the Senate, 


1 Ibid. 10, 5. 4 App. iii. 10. 75. 
2 Ibid. 16. 5. 5 Ibid. 9. 64. 


SAU. he. 8 Ibid. 11. 80. 
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Cicero proposed that some man of prudence from among the older ones 
should be chosen as his colleague to be a firm guardian of the immature 
nature of Octavian.” 

When Octavian finally sent troops to demand the consulship “the 
Senate began to talk about his youth.”” They refused his request and 
thought that they had handled Caesar cleverly when instead of giving him the 
consulship which he had coveted they granted him the distinction of consular 
honors so that he might give his vote along with the ex-consuls. When he 
showed contempt for this they voted that he should be chosen a praetor of the 
first rank and later consul as well. In this way they thought that they had 
~ handled Caesar cleverly as if he were in reality a mere youth or boy as indeed 
they were always repeating. He, however, was exceedingly vexed not only at their 
general behavior but especially at this very fact that he was called a boy; so he 
made no further delay but turned against their arms and their power.’ 


Thus we find Dio stressing, as the main vexation which drove Oc- 
tavian to desert the Senate, the fact that he was called a boy and 
treated as one. As has been stated above, Decimus Brutus reported to 
Cicero that he had spoken with Labeo Segulius. Segulius, it seems, 
claimed that Octavian had complained to him about Cicero’s saying 
that ‘‘the young man should be praised, honored, and immortalized 
[tollendum|],’’ and that Octavian had added that he had no intention 
of allowing himself “‘to be got rid of [tollendum].’’4 

Cicero surely intended to give a double meaning to his use of tollen- 
dum,° and had been pleased with his cleverness in speaking de ornando 
adolescente;> he now repented and heaped curses on the head of 
Segulius.? 

Like Dio, Suetonius claimed that Octavian ascribed his desertion of 
the Pompeians, in great part, to the fact that the senators had called 
him a boy and had treated him as such. Suetonius writes: 


But when he found that Antony after his flight had found a protector in 
Marcus Lepidus and that the rest of the leaders and armies were coming to 
terms with him, he abandoned the cause of the nobles without hesitation, 


1 Tbid. 11. 82. The italics in this and the following passages are mine. 
2 Tbid. 12. 88. 5 Velleius ii. 62. 
3 Dio xlvi. 41. 4. ® Cic. Fam. xi. 14. 


4Cic. Fam. xi. 20. 7 Ibid. 21. 
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alleging as a pretext for his change of allegiance the words and acts of certain 
of their number, asserting that some had called him a boy while others had 
openly said that he ought to be honored and got rid of [tollendum].! 


It appears to be a fact that the contempt shown to Octavian on 
account of his youth changed his allegiance and with it the course of 
history. That Octavian’s feelings, on the score of his tender years, 
were most sensitive may be inferred from Servius’ statement that the 
Senate had later decreed that no one should, in the future, speak of 
Octavian as puer. 

HAWKEN ScHOooL 
CLEVELAND 
1Suet. Aug. xii. 


2Comm. in Virg. Ecl. i. 42: ‘TIuvenem Caesarem dicit Octavianum Augustum: 


decreverat enim senatus nequis eum puerum diceret ne maiestas tanti imperii minue- 
retur.”” 











THE VATICAN TERENCE 
By Cuartes R. Morey 


HE firm of Harrassowitz in Leipzig is responsible for the latest 
‘T= the most sumptuous of the Codices e Vaticanis selecti, a 
folio volume! reproducing in facsimile the ninety-two folios of 
the famous illustrated Terence of the Vatican (C), with the addition 
of two miniatures from the Oxford Terence which supply the illustra- 
tions, missing in the Vatican codex, for Andria v. 1 and 2, and of the 
unique illustration found in the Ambrosianus for Heautontimorumenos 
iii. 3; the volume is further embellished by the insertion of color re- 
productions of five miniatures which excellently illustrate the palette 
of each of the three artists who worked on this illustrated Terence. 
Gunther Jachmann has written the Preface for the volume. He 
recounts the fortunate circumstance of the existence in the codex of 
the signature of both the scribe and of the master-illustrator— 
Hrodgarius and Adelricus, respectively—who were monks of Korwey 
in Westphalia in the first half of the ninth century. But the attribu- 
tion of the codex to the scriptorium of Korwey is qualified by the fact 
that Adelricus (Aldricus is the spelling in the list of the monks of 
Korwey) belonged to the group of monks who colonized Korwey under 
St. Adelard, and thus in all probability came to Westphalia with these 
colonists from the parent-abbey of Corbie in Picardy. Hence the illu- 
mination of the Vatican codex is not to be considered representative 
of German artistic power in that remote and primitive epoch of Ger- 
manic culture, but rather a reflection of artistic practice in Corbie. 
Jachmann’s attribution of the Vatican codex to Korwey is based 
on a note by the reviewer in Philologische Wochenschrift (XLVI [1926], 
879), and an article on the miniatures of the Vatican Terence, also 
by the reviewer, which was published in the Rendiconti della Ponte- 
ficia Accademia Romana di Archeologia (1V [1926], 36 ff.). It was char- 


1 Terentius: Codex Vaticanus latinus 3868 picturis insignis ex auctoritate procuratorum 
Bybliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae phototypice editus; praefatus est Guntherus Jachmann. 
Lipsiae, apud Ottonem Harrassowitz MDCCCCXXVIIII. M. 320. 
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acteristic of the shrewd judgment of Adolph Goldschmidt that he was 
reluctant, even in the face of the apparent conclusiveness of the ap- 
pearance of two such Korwey names as those of the scribe and illus- 
trator of the manuscript, to accept its provenance as of Korwey; he 
still inclined to think it a product of Corbie, imported perhaps into 
the Corbeian colony in Westphalia. His judgment has been singularly 
confirmed by the further evidence on the provenance of the Vatican 
codex which the reviewer was able to obtain from his study of Basili- 
canus H. 19 of the Archivio di 8. Pietro, a study which at the time of 
the publication of the note and article above mentioned had not yet 
been made. For the Basilicanus, as Watson has shown,! is a direct 
copy of the Vatican Terence. Yet the scribe Iterius who wrote the 
Basilicanus in the tenth century has left us a poem of twelve verses on 
the last folio in which he dedicates his work to St. Peter. St. Peter was 
the patron of Corbie, while the patron of the Westphalian monastery 
was St. Stephen. The Basilicanus, then, is a copy of the Vatican codex 
made in Corbie, and if the latter was in Corbie to be copied in the 
tenth century, it is very probable that it was always there from the 
date of its manufacture in the first half of the ninth. It is true that 
there are other scriptoria of the Carolingian age which owned St. 
Peter as patron, but none of the prominence of Corbie, and we must 
remember also that the two names of Hrodgarius and Adelricus limit 
our range in any case to Corbie and Korwey. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that the Vatican Terence is a product of Corbie, produced 
by Hrodgarius and Adelricus (with his two assistants) before their 
migration to Korwey. Adelricus was evidently one of the original 
band that followed St. Adelard into Westphalia; Hrodgarius is named 
only under Warinus, Adelard’s successor, but since Adelard ruled his 
new foundation only four years (822-26) until his death, Hrodgarius 
might easily have come to Korwey from Corbie during a second migra- 
tion. The date of the Vatican Terence is by the foregoing evidence 
thrust back to the first quarter of the ninth century at the latest. 
The subsequent history of the Vatican codex begins, as Jachmann 
tells us in his Praefatio, with its mention in Platina’s catalogue of the 
Vatican Library of 1475. It ends with the fleeting visit which the 


1“The Relation of the Scene-Headings to the Miniatures in the Manuscripts of 
Terence,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XIV (1903), 55 ff. 
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codex paid to Paris as part of the loot transferred by Bonaparte from 
Italy, whence it returned to the Vatican Library in 1815. 

Jachmann’s careful analysis of the manuscript includes a list of 
errors, mostly of the running of words together or the like (e.g., And. 
106: me tuia Chryside for metui a Chryside). Other errors (e.g., And. 
854: memdias for me audias) are of a character to indicate an arche- 
type in capitals. But the Vaticanus and the Paris Terence coincide 
too closely in some such passages to allow one to suppose that they 
made the same mistake from an immediate majuscule archetype; 
Jachmann therefore concludes that between the capital archetype 
and CP! there intervened a subarchetype in which these mistakes in 
copying the majuscule manuscript were made. Even so he finds suffi- 
cient errors in the Vatican transcript to qualify Hrodgarius the scribe 
as diligentia magna, sed linguae Latinae scientia usus mediocri. It is 
possible, however, that these errors may have been copied by Hrod- 
garius magna diligentia from the subarchetype—their correction in 
P is no necessary objection to their existence in the common model of 
CP—and the poor Latinity of which Jachmann accuses Hrodgarius 
may possibly he shifted to the shoulders of an earlier scribe. 

This suggestion may be more seriously entertained by the reader 
if he considers also a fact which Jachmann’s Preface ignores, that the 
miniatures of C were surely copied from a set which by style belonged 
to no Latin school of late antiquity known to historians of mediaeval 
art, but did belong by the same criterion to the same school which 
produced a group of Greek illustrated manuscripts of Asia Minor, 
namely, the Genesis of Vienna, the gospel-book of Rossano in South 
Italy, and the fragment of Matthew from Sinope that is now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Historians of mediaeval art are accustomed 
to the neglect of the evidence afforded by miniatures on the part of 
palaeographers and text critics, aud even to such blindness as that 
evinced in Hoeing’s description of the beautiful English drawings of 
the Oxford Terence as “displaying inferior artistic ability’! Conse- 
quently the reviewer was not surprised to find that Jachmann’s 
courteous references to his article “I miniatori del Terenzio illustrato 
della Biblioteca Vaticana’” did not include a summary of the compari- 

1C is the Vaticanus; P is Parisinus (lat. 7899). 


2 Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, IV (1926), 36 ff. 
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sons there adduced, which show very clearly that the artist who paint- 
ed the miniatures so carefully copied in C was one who employed the 
formulas familiar and peculiar to the Asiatic school of the fifth and 
sixth century, and was in all probability a Greek. 

This being the case, the linguae Latinae mediocris scientia which is 
reflected in the Vatican scribe’s writing may indicate that the scribe 
of the archetype was a Greek like his painter-colleague. Such writing 
and decorating of Latin manuscripts by Greeks in the dark period 
between the transfer of the capital to Byzantine and the rise of the 
Carolingian schools is not so improbable a hypothesis as at first it 
might seem. A similar case to that which has been suggested above 
for the archetype of CP can actually be observed in the Graeco-Asiatic 
motifs that were employed by someone versed in them to decorate the 
pages of the Chronograph of 354, which, be it noted, was “lettered” 
by Furius Dionysius Filocalus. His name is certainly not a Latin one, 
yet he was employed by Pope Damasus to carve his metrical inscrip- 
tions. Considerable evidence is accumulating to show that Greek 
artists were employed for the illustration of Latin codices in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries and occasionally one runs across indica- 
tion of the employment of Greek scribes, evidently because of their 
skill in lettering, just as one today hands over a text of Sanskrit to a 
modern typesetter who cannot understand a word of it. Bound in 
with the famous Psalter of the University Library at Utrecht is a frag- 
ment of a Latin gospel-book ascribed to the seventh century to which 
is prefixed a frontispiece inclosing a list of the four gospels in which 
Luke’s name is spelled ‘‘Lucan’’; around the border of this frontispiece 
runs an inscription in Greek invoking the blessing of the Virgin 7a 
ypawarrt. Recent investigation’ of the Utrecht Psalter itself has 
brought forward serious reason for believing that the original from 
which it was copied was illustrated by a Greek artist, and this makes 
it likely that the irregularities in the Latinity of the Psalter which 
made Birch? suspect the education of the scribe are due in origin to 
the errors of a Greek who wrote the codex from which it was so 
meticulously copied. 


1Gertrude Benson and Demetris Tselos, ‘‘New Light on the Utrecht Psalter,” 
Art Bulletin, 1931. (In press.) 


2 The History, Art, and Palaeography of the Manuscript Styled the Utrecht Psalter 
(London, 1876), pp. 181 ff. 
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Jachmann notes the mistakes in C’s scene-headings that arise from 
Hrodgarius’ compression of the two lines occupied by the titles in his 
model into one, with consequent non-agreement of numerals, when 
the plural character-labels with which the numerals once agreed were 
changed to singulars, e.g., DEMEA SENEX MICIO II. He notes as well the 
occurrence of the same sort of thing in the Parisinus. He fails to note, 
however, a fact of some importance when one comes to compare the 
labels in C’s scene-headings with those of other manuscripts, viz., 
that in fourteen cases a correcting hand using a reversed N (\/|) and 
square capitals has substituted or added labels; in five of the cases of 
added labels they were lacking also originally in P and thus absent 
from the immediate archetype of CP. 

Jachmann notes the details which can be supplied in the archetype 
from the Parisinus (P) and the Ambrosianus (F), to supplement the 
rare omissions of C. He has missed, however, the significance of one 
variant in C as compared with P and F, viz., the object held by the 
fourth figure from the right in the famous scene in the Eunuchus of 
the attack of Thraso’s army on the house of Thais. “C Gnathoni 
parasito non, ut oportuit, strigilem sed flagellum tribuit.”’ The figure 
is not that of Gnatho, who is to be recognized, by virtue of his custom- 
ary tunic and pallium, in the third figure from the right. P, C, and O 
label the figure Simalio, but one cannot rely on their labeling, owing 
to the confusion that exists in the labels for this scene in all the 
manuscripts. The normal order, i.e., the order in which the characters 
speak, is preserved in the minuscule labels of P, the sequence of Sima- 
lio, Siriseus, and Donax being a matter of choice, since these are 
personae mutae. The capital labels of P show an attempt to correct 
this order in accordance with the arrangement of the characters in the 
miniature, at least to the extent of labeling correctly the figures of 
Thraso and Sanga, to whom Thraso speaks in the text after Gnatho, 
and to whom in the miniature he turns his head. In C the normal or- 
der is also changed, but with no improvement of the confusion. In F 
the label of Thraso has been brought down to his head plainly to indi- 
cate this character, and the rest of the labels have been left in the 
normal order, although with the sequence Simalio Donax Siriscus for 
the mutes, as against P’s capital labels which place Donax first in the 
series. The common result of all these arrangements has been to 
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put the label of Siriscus over the head of Gnatho, who on the contrary 
is easily identified, as pointed out above, with the figure in tunic and 
pallium standing to the left of Thais. Another figure that can be iden- 
tified is Sanga, who poises the sponge (vss. 777-79) in his right hand 
as Thraso turns his head to address him; he is thus rightly labeled in 
F, and by P’s capital title. Thraso’s speech to his troops names Donax 
as the center of the acies and Simalio and Siriscus as holders of the 
left and right wings, respectively. But the figure who confronts 
Gnatho with a club in F must be Donax, since the club he carries is 
evidently.the vectis attributed to him in verse 774, and yet we find him 
in dextro cornu. 

This discrepancy, since it appears in F, must have been a feature of 
the archetype y! from which F descends. -! in this respect seems to 
have reflected the ultimate archetype y. In y’s other copy, y?, which 
was the parent of C and P, the discrepancy was corrected. Donax 
was here removed to the centre of the group in front of Thraso, and 
the other two mutes, Simalio and Siriscus, were placed at the extremi- 
ties of Thraso’s line where they are put by the text; meanwhile the 
club on Donax’s shoulder (F) was changed to a horizontal crowbar 
that more accurately represents the vectis and its intended function 
of breaking down Thais’ door. The rearrangement brought the de- 
fender of the right wing, Siriscus, to the position confronting Gnatho 
previously held by Donax, leaving Simalio as before in sinistro cornu 
at the left extremity of the line. In the ultimate archetype of all these 
manuscripts, y, there must have been some uncertainty in the drawing 
of Siriscus, for even in F, which reflects much less confusion than do 
the miniatures of C and P, the scarf which this slave held in his left 
hand is incomplete. In y*, the archetype of C and P, the drawing of 
this scarf must have been still further confused, since C wholly mis- 
understands it and turns it into an implement that resembles a flail, 
or Jachmann’s flagellum, while P produces an object that looks like 
a strigil and is held unaccountably by both the slave and Gnatho. 
Hence both the strigillum of P and the flagellum of C are to be re- 
garded only as mistaken translations of Siriscus’ scarf. It is to be 
noted that both P and C have the same corrections of y’s miniature 
that better fits it to the text; this shows that their miniatures are de- 
rived from a common archetype (y?) which corrected ¥ in this respect. 
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Webb supposed another intermediate archetype (y*) as the parent of 
P, but since one can hardly credit two independent copies of y with 
such coincidence in correction, y* must be eliminated. 

In O, the Bodleian Terence of the twelfth century, Donax’ vectis 
has been changed to a pair of tongs, and the scarf he holds with his 
left hand in C and P has become a pronged weapon, perhaps a rake 
to gather together the logs of a fireplace. The relation of O to P is 
that of a direct copy and not a derivation from a sister-manuscript 
of P’s—a fact which will be demonstrated in the text to accompany 
the corpus of the Terence miniatures which was recently issued by the 
present writer in collaboration with L. W. Jones'—and since the 
“rake’’ is not in P’s miniature, its source must be sought elsewhere. 
Since we find it again in the twelfth-century Terence of Tours, it 
must have manuscript authority and cannot be ascribed to arbitrary 
interpolation on the part of the miniaturist of P. Now the Terence of 
Tours belongs by its text to the ‘‘mixed”’ class of Terence manuscripts, 
and since O’s text also shows the influence of this class, it may be con- 
cluded that O derived its ‘‘rake” from the “mixed” manuscript that 
served its scribe and miniaturists, along with P, as an additional source. 

The publication of the corpus of Terence miniatures has made it 
evident that Jachmann is to be corrected in still another detail. He 
believes that C’s miniature for Heautontimorumenos v. 1 is archetypal, 
though reference to the reproductions in the corpus shows that it is 
obviously made up on the pattern of the preceding illustration for 
iv. 8, and therefore most likely a correction original with C. His 
hypothesis is that y had three miniatures for the first two scenes of 
the fifth act of the Heautontimorumenos, one for v. 1 and two for v. 2, 
and that C omitted the last of the three while retaining the first two, 
while POF omitted the first and third, moving the first miniature of 
v. 2 up to v. 1. This last is true, but the mistake was archetypal, since 
it is found in F, the descendant of y!, as well as in PO, descendants of 
y’, and thus is to be credited to vy itself. It appears, moreover, in J 
(Parisinus lat. 7800; Webb’s Y),?. which derives like C from 7’, since 


1 The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence, ‘Illuminated Manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages,’”’ Vol. I. Princeton: University Press, 1930. 

2“An Attempt To Restore the y-Archetype of Terence Manuscripts,” Harv. Stud. 
Class. Phil., Vol. XXII (1911). In the text to accompany the corpus of Terence minia- 


tures the authors have used the symbol “‘Y”’ for one of the archetypes, and have there- 
fore substituted J for Webb’s Y to indicate Parisinus 7900. 
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in J there is no space left for the miniature at Heautontimorumenos 
v. 2, which confirms the evidence of P to the effect that +? had trans- 
posed this miniature to the preceding scene. The obvious conclusion is 
that the omission of the proper miniature for v. 1, and the mistaken 
substitutions therefor of the miniature for v. 2, was a mistake original 
with y (since it appears in F), and repeated in y?. The copyist of C 
corrected the error by moving the miniature back to its proper place 
at v. 2, correcting the order of the characters as he did so to conform 
to the normal order, and filled the space at v. 1 with a miniature made 
up on the model of his own miniature for the preceding scene iv. 8. 

This manuscript J offers some evidence toward the history of C’s 
model y? which it will be of interest to record here. On folio 1Y in the 
second column a Gothic hand has inscribed two hexameters: 

Floriacus datur esse iacus vel flos benedictus 
A folio vel flore pio cognomine dictus. 

The exact meaning of the verses is obscure, but the reference to Fleury 
is clear, and shows that the manuscript was in the library of that 
monastery at the time the verses were written. That the manuscript 
originated in the monastery is of course not proved by the verses, but 
they furnish a presumption of such origin which is supported by the 
style of the crude miniatures which illustrate the plays. If J was 
written and illustrated in the tenth century at Fleury, it follows that 
the archetype of C, 7”, was there at this time, since J is obviously de- 
rived from it. Now ? was at Corbie in the early ninth century, since 
C was copied from it there and then, but must have passed soon after 
to Reims, since, as will be shown in the text to the corpus of the minia- 
tures, the copy of 7? which is preserved in P was made in a scriptorium 
employing the script and pictorial style of Reims. Ebbo, archbishop 
of Reims and patron of that school of manuscript illustration which 
the historians of mediaeval art call the “school of Reims,” was in- 
terned at Fleury by Louis the Pious after his demotion from his see. It 
is quite possible that he brought some of his manuscripts with him, 
which would account for the copying of y? in a Fleury manuscript, and 
certain peculiar agreements of J with P, dealt with at length in the 
forthcoming text to the Terence corpus, make it likely that P was also 


at Fleury, and was brought there along with y? by the disgraced 
archbishop. 
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At any rate there is a bit of further evidence to show that P had 
migrated south. The miniatures of S (Vaticanus lat. 3305) were exe- 
cuted, with one exception, in a style that is to be located in the south 
or west of France, about 1100. The one exception is the miniature for 
Heautontimorumenos ii. 4, which is done in a decadent style quite 
different from the lively and authoritative drawing of the other illus- 
trations, and one which again finds parallel in works of the vicinity of 
Fleury, notably in the miniatures of the calendar of St. Mesmin exe- 
cuted at a monastery near Orléans.! This miniature repeats, by put- 
ting a flower in the hand of Bacchis, a mistake made by P in this scene, 
and faithfully copied by O. The flower is a modification of the fleur- 
de-lis which P’s artist placed upon the ring which Bacchis carries in 
his miniature, perhaps to conceal the error by converting the ring into 
a nosegay. The ring was put in Bacchis’ hand by P’s miniaturist 
probably because in copying 7? he mistook for this miniature that of 
iv. 1, where Sostrata carries a ring, and is drawn in precisely the same 
manner as Bacchis in the earlier scene. The repetition of the mistake 
in § in a style that is quite consistent with Fleury combines with the 
above-mentioned relation of P to J to confirm the hypothesis that P 
as well as 7? migrated from Reims to Fleury with Archbishop Ebbo. 

If we may carry this excursus on the relation of Fleury to the illus- 
trated manuscripts of Terence still farther, mention may be made of 
the peculiar vicissitudes of Zp.? Zp has only three miniatures, each 
by a different hand. The last one, illustrating the first scene of the 
Heautontimorumenos, is by style the latest in date, and also by style 
accords with the presence of the manuscript in Limoges which is at- 
tested by a fifteenth-century note on folio 87%, showing that the 
codex belonged to the library of St. Martial at Limoges. The first 
miniature, on the other hand, is clearly of North French origin; its 
style is closely related to that of the illustrations of Ld (Leidensis 
Lipsianus 26), whose miniatures are allied with the school of St. 
Bertin at St. Omer. The manuscript’s rubrication is of later date, and 


1 For the full discussion of this and other relations to Fleury which have emerged 
from the study of the Terence miniatures the reader is referred to the forthcoming 
volume of text to accompany the plates of The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence. 

2“Zp"” is Parisinus lat. 7903. ‘‘Z’’ is used as the symbol for an archetype in the 
text of The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence, and the traditional ‘‘Z’’ to denote 
this manuscript has therefore been changed to “Zp.” 
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the rubricator took occasion also to retouch this first miniature. He 
also added a folio to provide the incipit and the didascalia of the 
Heautontimorumenos, and in the text on this folio Professor Beeson of 
Chicago found unmistakable traces of Fleury usage, including a pe- 
culiarity of abbreviation, which he courteously communicated to the 
present writer. The second miniature is of very poor style and was 
probably inserted at the time of the rubrication of the manuscript at 
Fleury. The third no doubt belongs to the third stage of the manu- 
script’s migration (Northern France, Fleury, Limoges), and was in- 
serted at some time in the eleventh century at Limoges. 

Jachmann’s discussion of the possibility of the existence of minia- 
tures in the archetype which are lost in the existing copies reduces the 
probability of such loss to the case of Heautontimorumenos v. 1 and 2 
which was mentioned above, and Adelphoe ii. 5, for which he thinks 
an original miniature is indicated because of the division of this scene 
from ii. 4 in the Terence of Valenciennes, which belongs like the illus- 
trated codices to the y-family. His remarks on the archetype of the 
miniatures are not far reaching, being limited to the above-mentioned 
discussion of the possibility of lost miniatures, and the repetition of his 
own (and others’) conclusion! that the illustrated codices all descend 
from y. He however reinforces his earlier contention that y was 
written and illustrated in the fourth century by citing Rodenwaldt’s 
study,? which showed that the curtains in the doorways illustrated 
in the miniatures appear as a customary feature in late antique 
art not before the fourth century, when the word cortinae also ap- 
pears in Latin usage. Jachmann unaccountably omits to cite in 
this connection L. W. Jones’s article, ‘The Archetypes of the Ter- 
ence Miniatures” (Art Bulletin, X [1927], 103-20), wherein it was 
shown that the substitution in the descendants of y? (CPO) of a cy- 
lindrical soldier’s cap for the earlier proper helmet worn by Thraso in 
the Hunuchus in F would operate to place y* no earlier than the second 
half of the fourth century, when this piece of soldier’s apparel first 
appears on late antique monuments. The evidence adduced above to 
show that the illustrator of y? was an Asiatic Greek using a style 

1 Geschichte des Terenztexts im Altertum, pp. 93 ff. 


2“Cortinae, ein Beitrag zur Datierung der antiken Vorlage der mittelalterlichen 
Terenzillustrationen,’’ Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, 
Phil. hist. Klasse (1925), pp. 33-49. 
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allied to that of the miniatures of the Genesis of Vienna, the Codex 
Rossanensis, and the fragment of Matthew from Sinope shows that 
we must place 7’ no earlier than the fifth century and possibly as late 
as 500. The same article brought out the importance of F as represent- 
ative of the y-cycle of illustration before it underwent revision in the 
copying of y’—an asset of F which should have qualified Jachmann’s 
evident belief that the Vatican Terence is our best evidence for the 
illustrated y. The authors of the forthcoming text of the Miniatures 
of the Manuscripts of Terence have found it necessary to conclude, 
from their study of the miniatures, that the archetype of F, Webb’s 
y', was probably written and illustrated no earlier than the middle of 
the fifth century, which coincides with J. D. Craig’s recent conclusion, 
based on the slender evidence of the Terentian quotations in Arusianus 
Messius, Nonius Marcellus, Eugraphius, Priscian, and Servius,! that 
the Calliopian recension from which the y-family and its illustrated 
texts were derived is to be placed in the fifth century. 

Jachmann is skeptical of the possibility of restoring an accurate 
stemma for the illustrated codices; Dr. Jones and the present writer 
take the opposite view, and such a stemma, as the logical result of our 
study of the miniatures, will appear in the text volume referred to 
above. But we should agree with Jachmann’s skepticism in refer- 
ence to the time-honored attempts to derive the existing cycles of 
Terence miniatures from any specific source earlier than the Callio- 
pian recension, since the evidence for the filiation is anything but 
complete, though the survivals of fragments of early theatre tradition 
in the Terence illustrations—survivals that might be expected in any 
artistic cycle of late antique creation—have been pointed out by 
Robert.? But Leo and Bethe’s attempts to derive the Terence cycle 
from putative illustrations of Menander lack the support of any real 
evidence. Bethe’s citation of the relief from the precinct of Dionysos 
near the Acropolis of Athens, which displays a cupboard with masks, 
and a torch and fascia (in the restored portion), may serve, by reason 

! Ancient Editions of Terence (London, 1929); ‘‘Priscian’s Quotations from Terence,” 
Class. Quart., XXIV, No. 2 (April, 1930); “Terence Quotations in Servius,” <bid., 


XXIV, Nos. 3-4 (July-Oct., 1930). See L. W. Jones, ‘“‘Ancient Texts of Terence,” 
Class. Phil., XXV, No. 4 (Oct., 1930). 


2 “Die Masken der neueren attischen Komédie,”’ Hallisches Winckelmanns programm 
(1911), p. 25. 
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of the resemblance to the aediculae for the masks in CPOF, to indicate 
that the Greek manuscripts had such a frontispiece which was imi- 
tated in the illustration of y, but it is impossible to trace the descent 
of the scene illustrations of Terence to similar illustrations of Me- 
nander, because, among other reasons, the latter had no division of 
scenes. To the student of the history of art the archetypal Terence 
illustrations, so far as we can reconstruct them from their existing 
derivatives, have all the marks of a cycle created according to the 
norms and formulas of late antiquity, with only the reminiscences of 
earlier art that such late products invariably contain. 

The firm of Harrassowitz is to be congratulated on the beauty and 
adequacy of the facsimile and Dr. Jachmann on the ripe Terentian 
scholarship which makes itself visible through his genial and conver- 
sational Latin. Certainly the simultaneous appearance of this sumptu- 
ous volume, and the new edition of the facsimile of the Vergil,! has 
emphasized anew the richness of the Vatican Library, and its efforts 
to make available to scholars the gems of its extraordinary collection. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 Fragmenta et Picturae Vergiliana codicis Vaticani latini 3225 phototypice expressa 
. editio altera emendata et aucta. Romae in officina Danesit, MCMXXX. 








THE EVIDENCE OF EARLY LATIN ON THE SUB- 
JUNCTIVE IN CUM-CLAUSES 


By WALTER PETERSEN 


HERE are perhaps few answers to perplexing questions which 
‘i been accepted to such a large extent as Professor Hale’s 

doctrine of the subjunctive with cum has been in the United 
States, where practically every school grammar has been an exponent 
of his theories. His elaborate essay on the cum-constructions! has car- 
ried conviction with it, no less because of its thoroughness and calm 
and judicious tone and method than because it purported to sub- 
stitute a psychological point of view for the older inadequate stand- 
point. And in contrast to such vague conceptions as that of Liibbert,’ 
who derives the subjunctive with cum temporal from the relative na- 
ture of the imperfect and pluperfect tenses, and that with cum causal 
by change from objective to subjective conception, or in contrast to 
Dittmar,’ who thinks it is but one instance of the use of the subjunc- 
tive as the polemic mode, Hale’s theory that the subjunctive with cum 
developed from the subjunctive of characteristic with qui, assumes a 
distinctly historical point of view, and constitutes a serious attempt to 
interpret facts without reference to logical generalities. 

That nevertheless there are very serious difficulties which make it 
more and more difficult to accept Professor Hale’s theory, is becoming 
increasingly evident, and it will be well to review the more salient 
objections that have been advanced, as well as to call attention to 
some others which are even more decisive. To evaluate these objec- 
tions we must look at it from two points of view. We must consider it 
as a formula to account for differences of actual usage, and as an ex- 
planation of the origin of the use of the subjunctive. It is clear that 
both do not necessarily go together in every way—the subjunctive 


1 Cornell Studies, Vol. I. 


2 Die Syntax von “‘quom” und die Entwickelung der relativen Tempora im Lat., pp. 
149 ff. 


3 Studien zur altlateinischen Moduslehre, pp. 79 ff. 
(CuassicaL Paiwotocy, XXVI, October, 1931] 386 
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with cum may have arisen as Hale assumed, and yet left no trace in 
actual usage. 

The question of a difference in usage between cum with the indica- 
tive and subjunctive concerns of course only the temporal cum, since 
cum adversative (concessive) and causal are construed regularly with 
the subjunctive in classical times. It will be remembered that Hale 
believed the subjunctive with cum temporal, though confined to the 
imperfect and pluperfect tenses, was descriptive, that it characterized 
or defined the circumstances of the action of the main verb, whereas 
the indicative defined the time. However, this is an extremely subtle 
distinction, and one of a type we are never conscious of while speaking 
in modern times, so that it is hard to believe that such a distinction 
could ever have gained a foothold among the speakers of the Latin 
language, or that if it ever existed in the mind of the speaker, it would 
not immediately be wiped out because the hearer could not follow. 
Undoubtedly Roman minds were no more capable to indulge in such 
refinements than our students are able to comprehend them, who, as 
teachers of Latin know well, rarely take kindly to attempts to make it 
clear to them. Moreover, it is to be suspected that those who think 
they can sense this distinction in Latin literature, be they teachers or 
students, are subject to a considerable degree of self-hypnosis. Every 
past act is in past time, and time is never the only circumstance of any 
occurrence, and how are we going to tell what the author meant? 
Usually the same construction has both aspects, and it is very rare 
to be able to say that the writer emphasized one or the other. How- 
ever, there are such instances. When the cuwm-clause introduces events 
that have no organic connection with that of the main clause, and 
have no other purpose than that of dating the latter, as e.g., in the life 
of the speaker, then certainly, if ever, the time ought to be emphasized 
rather than the circumstances; then, if ever, the indicative ought to be 
used. But what do we find? Only a brief search in the Cato Major of 
Cicero shows two examples of the subjunctive under these very cir- 
cumstances:! v. 14, zlle autem Caepione et Philippo iterum consulibus 

1 The first of these Bennett, an ardent supporter of the Hale theory, found so dis- 
concerting that he substituted the indicative swasi in his own edition. Strangely enough, 
the second example is declared to be at the extreme end of the development of cum 


circumstantial, with no idea of time left. This is a good example to show how difficult 
it is to be consistent in applying such subtle distinctions. 
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mortuus est, cum ego quinque et sexaginta annos natus legem Voconiam 
magna voce et bonis lateribus suasissem; ibid. 19, anno ante me censorem 
mortuus est, novem annis post meum consulatum, cum consul iterum me 
consule creatus esset. To see a circumstantial subjunctive in such clear 
cases of dating the main clause by the cum-clause is one way of begging 
the question—one assumes that every subjunctive must be circum- 
stantial. 

Another reason against the assumption that the subjunctive with 
cum temporal is descriptive or circumstantial is the rareness of the 
indicative in the imperfect and pluperfect tenses, i.e., in the tenses 
which are the special domain of the subjunctive. Professor H. C. 
Nutting (CJ, XVI, 26 ff.), in presenting his doubts concerning the 
Hale theory, brings out the fact that Caesar uses a past tense of the 
indicative in a temporal cwm-clause only once with certainty, as op- 
posed to the subjunctive everywhere else. Obviously Caesar knew the 
distinction no more than Cicero, for it is inconceivable that he should 
always intend to emphasize other circumstances, but time practically 
never.! 

It is thus certainly a mistake to admit the Hale theory of the sub- 
junctive with cum into descriptive grammars, for it is clear that if the 
subjunctive with cum temporal arose in the way he claimed, the dis- 
tinction between indicative and subjunctive could not be and was not 
maintained for any length of time. It is not permissible to impute to 
the speakers of the Latin language a distinction of which Caesar and 
Cicero, the main exponents of classical usage, are unaware, and one so 
subtle that it could not be maintained in the transmission from the 
speaker to the hearer. To describe actual usage we must return to the 
older formula, that cwm temporal (excluding cum inversum and itera- 
tive? cum) is regularly used with the subjunctive in the imperfect and 
pluperfect tenses, otherwise with the indicative. 

It is nevertheless true that Hale’s theory of the origin of the sub- 
junctive with cum does not stand or fall with the proof or disproof of 


1 Lest it might be supposed that Caesar always chose forms of expression other 
than cum-clauses when he wished to express time, I quote one example also from the 
Gallic War, where the subjunctive is used in a cum-clause which has no organic connec- 
tion with the main clause, but merely dates an occurrence. Cf. BG ii. 1. 1, Cum esset 
Caesar in citeriore Gallia .... crebri ad eum rumores afferebantur .... omnes Belgas 

. coniurare. 


2 Also a few other varieties with the temporal relation in the background take the 
indicative. See Schmalz-Hofmann, Lat. Gram.5, pp. 749 f. 
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the maintenance of a distinction between the indicative and subjunc- 
tive with cum temporal. The subjunctive may have originated by 
being patterned after descriptive subjunctives with qui, and yet there 
may be no difference in actual usage, since the slightly different shade 
inherent in the subjunctive may have been quickly effaced in the 
transmission from the speaker to the hearer. It is also true that Hale’s 
assumption that the subjunctive with cum adversative and causal de- 
veloped from that with cum temporal (‘‘descriptive” cum)! is a ques- 
tion apart, which also must be examined on its own merits. 

The salient point in the arguments for the derivation of the sub- 
junctive with cum temporal from that with quz in characteristic clauses 
is the parallelism of cwm-clauses and qui-clauses as far as they use the 
subjunctive. As Hale (op. cit., p. 84) puts it, the resemblance of cum- 
clauses to qui-clauses gives the cue. Thus both cum causal and cum 
adversative? with the subjunctive occur alongside of qui-clauses with 
the same meaning which also use the subjunctive, and this parallelism 
becomes complete if we can attach the subjunctive with cum temporal 
to the qui-clauses of the descriptive type. The development might be 
illustrated by the following sentence from Laelius (p. 175 [Meyer]): 
in eodem tempore periit quom vivo opus esset,’ ““He died at the very time 
when there was need of his being alive.’”’ If we here substitute quo for 
quom we have strictly a descriptive or characterizing relative clause 
of the type after which it is ostensibly patterned.‘ On the other 
hand, we can substitute twm for in eodem tempore and arrive at a more 
developed form of temporal clause, which loses all apparent connec- 
tion with the descriptive clause when both tum and in eodem tempore 
are omitted altogether. 

1So also Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, I, 303. 


2 The use of the term ‘‘adversative”’ here and elsewhere is a concession to those who 
avoid the regular use of ‘‘concessive,’’ presumably because actual concessive subjunc- 
tives would fit very poorly into a theory that derives the adversative-concessive use 
from the “‘circumstantial.”’ I do not, of course, deny a logical difference between ‘‘con- 
cessive” and ‘‘adversative,” but it will appear below that all the earliest examples are 
best taken as strictly concessive, and that this same interpretation affords the best 
starting-point historically. 

3 That esset here is a conjecture does not lessen its illustrative value. 

4In actual fact, as appears below, in eodem tempore quo, etc., would never have been 
used unless there was a general reference in the dependent clause, while in eodem tem- 


pore, cum could only be used with the subjunctive if it was particular, so that the pos- 
sibility of such a development is illusive. 
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Unfortunately for the validity of Hale’s theory, this neat parallel- 
ism breaks down on three very important points which force us to 
reject definitely and ultimately the otherwise attractive hypothesis. 
The first was apparently felt by Hale himself, for he unsuccessfully 
tried to answer it (op. cit., pp. 164 ff.). Why is it that the subjunctive 
with cum temporal or “descriptive’’ cum is confined to the imperfect 
and pluperfect tenses? Professor Hale said that it was natural to con- 
fine it to the tenses of past characterization, but I can see nothing 
natural about it. Present times have their characteristics as well as 
past times, and we often enough speak of the characteristics of our 
own age. Not infrequently we also speculate about the characteristics 
of future ages. In spite of a very subtle explanation of several pages 
why the subjunctive with cwm temporal was confined to the imperfect 
and pluperfect tenses, the fact remains that no sufficiently clear reason 
for it has been advanced. This is the more damaging because the 
descriptive qui-clauses, which are supposed to have given rise to tem- 
poral cum with the subjunctive, occur freely in any tense of the mode. 
Any arguments why present and perfect subjunctive should be ex- 
cluded from so-called descriptive cum-clauses ought to apply to qui- 
clauses as well. 

The second point in which the parallelism of cum-clauses and qui- 
clauses fails is even more important. Standing by itself it would be 
sufficient to demolish the whole complicated structure of the Hale 
theory. This is the fact that the subjunctive with cum temporal was 
at first confined to particular statements, but was debarred from gen- 
eralities altogether in the preclassical period, and was used in this 
iterative sense very rarely to the time of Livy (ef. Schmalz-Hofmann, 
op. cit., pp. 750 f.). On the other hand, the subjunctive of character- 
istic from which that with cum temporal was thought to have origi- 
nated, necessarily presupposes a general application of the verb. In 
other words, the domain of cum temporal with the subjunctive is right 
there where qui cannot be used, and where qui can be used cum was 
originally out of place. In case one were derived from the other this 
divergence! would be inexplicable. 


1 An equally important divergence is observed by Wackernagel, Synt., 1. 245: “Ein 
Hauptgrund Niegegen ist m. E. dass diese Relativsiitze stets dem Satze oder Satzteile 
nachfolgen, zu dem sie gehéren, wihrend der Konjunctiv in den quom. Sitzen gerade 
dann steht, wenn sie dem Hauptsatz vorausgehen.” 
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It may be well to substantiate the statement that characterization 
or description necessarily implies generalization. A man who is char- 
acterized by a certain act does not do that act only once, but often 
enough so it becomes an earmark, and if he does it only once, it is 
not ordinarily characteristic of him. This general implication is neces- 
sarily present also in descriptive qui-clauses, and not only in those 
instances which Hale considered the original nucleus, as Plaut. Men. 
456, adfatim est hominum in dies qui singulas escas edint, but also in the 
group which he calls developing classifying constructions. Thus Quint. 
x. 1, 123, swpersunt qui de philosophia scripserint, refers to all writers 
who wrote philosophy at any time, not merely to some who might 
have written it on a particular occasion. Or Plin. Ep. ii. 14, habent 
sane aetatem eorum qui nuper togam sumpserint, “they have the 
age of those who recently assumed the toga,” refers to the age of 
those who just have assumed the toga at any time, and if he had 
thought of a certain body of young men who assumed it just then, 
he would not have used the subjunctive. Again Plaut. Amph. 509, 
nullast quam aeque deligam, is generalized by the use of the subjunc- 
tive: “There is none (at any time or place) that I could love equally.” 
In cases where this generalizing note does not seem to be present, a 
little reflection shows it to be there nevertheless. Bennett (op. cit., 
p. 290) quotes Plaut. Bacch. 92, quid est quod metuas, ‘‘What is there 
that you fear?’’; but if one translates thus there is no characteri- 
zation and no reason for the subjunctive. The passage means ‘“‘What 
is there of such a nature that you could fear it (not only now but at 
any time)?” although the attention is centered on the implications for 
the present. Bennett also quoted Plaut. Amph. 856, ecquis alius 
Sosias intust qui mei similis siet, “Is there any other Sosias inside who 
might be like me?” If we here refuse to admit the presence of the 
generalizing attitude (not a particular Sosias, but any Sosias, whoever 
he was) we also cannot call the subjunctive one of characteristic, but 
must call it a straight potential—an explanation that is probable 
enough, but not fitted to show a particular use of the subjunctive of 
characteristic, which, of course, was derived from the potential in such 
examples on the border line. Now let us set over against all of these 
examples any clear instance of the subjunctive with cum temporal, and 
the contrast becomes evident. Cf., e.g., Caes. BG i. 7, Caesari cum id 
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nuntiatum esset .... maturat ab urbe proficisci, ‘When this (particu- 
lar) announcement was made, Caesar hastened to depart for the 
city”; ibid. 47, quos cum.... Ariovistus conspexisset, exercitu suo 
praesente exclamauit, ‘When he caught sight of these (at this particular 
time), A. exclaimed.”’ On the other hand, as soon as there is a general 
reference, the indicative, not subjunctive, is used with cwm temporal, 
e.g., cbid. v. 19, cum equitatus noster.... se in agros etecerat.... 
essedarios ex silvis emittebat, ‘Whenever our cavalry advanced into the 
fields, he sent out his charioteers from the forests.” 

In view of this absence of parallelism between cum-clauses and qui- 
clauses right on the supposed borderline, where according to the Hale 
theory the resemblance should be closest, it is certainly no longer 
tenable to explain the particularizing temporal subjunctive with cum 
as patterned after the generalizing subjunctive of characteristic with 
qui, and if we add to this consideration the uncomfortable effect of the 
tense usage, we are bound to conclude that Hale did not find the right 
explanation. 

However, there is additional trouble for the other side of his theory, 
namely, that the subjunctive with cum adversative and cum causal 
was derived from that with cwm temporal. In the first place it is to be 
expected that since the subjunctive with cum temporal is confined to 
the imperfect and pluperfect tenses, the derivative subjunctives were 
also thus limited—in fact, they must have been thus limited at the 
time of their origin—and it is extremely suspicious that there is no 
tendency whatever even to favor the secondary tenses at any time, 
and this in spite of the fact that the earliest examples of the subjunc- 
tive with cum temporal are found in later writers than that with cum 
adversative and causal. 

This leads us to the second point, namely, that the assumption of 
the priority of the subjunctive with temporal cum is in direct conflict 
with the evidence of Early Latin, as will be seen better below. Now 
Hale, like his predecessor Liibbert, was disposed to be skeptical about 
the soundness of the texts. It has in fact been a widespread practice 
to assume that any of the few subjunctives in Early Latin which did 
not conform with one’s particular theory should be emended, on the 
grounds that the linguistic habits of the scribes of a later age would 
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lead them to substitute the subjunctive of their own idiom for the 
indicative found in their texts. However, one can turn this proposition 
about and say that since the scribes used the indicative more fre- 
quently in these cwm-clauses they must have been aware of Plautine 
usage, and that this awareness might induce them to substitute in- 
dicatives for subjunctives actually used by Plautus, for the corre- 
spondence of indicatives with cum in Early Latin to subjunctives in 
classical Latin became an unconscious guide for the scribes when they 
grew careless. Unfortunately the freedom of metres in Early Latin 
does not often allow a test on that score, and the metrically protected 
forms are so few that it does not behoove to bank much on this crite- 
rion of the soundness of the texts, and it is simply impossible to find 
a formula for the correction of the transmission on this basis. It is 
much wiser to let the text stand whenever possible, and to see whether 
anything can be made out of it by an unprejudiced examination of the 
examples actually found. Otherwise each one will emend in a different 
way, depending on the preconceived notion which he entertains as to 
where the subjunctive ought to occur. 

In this respect one may well agree with the attitude of Bennett in 
his Syntax of Early Latin, who judged each example on its own merits 
as it stands, and had no preconceived notion as to which subjunctives 
to emend. However, he arrived at the surprising conclusion (pp. 302 f.) 
that all the uses of the subjunctive with cum as found in classical Latin 
had already appeared, and that the whole development was complete 
as early as Plautus, except for the coexistence of the indicative where 
the subjunctive later became obligatory. He thus found it possible 
to accept Hale’s conclusions in toto, although Hale himself did not 
presuppose the early completion of the development, and although 
most scholars deny at least the use of cum temporal with the subjunc- 
tive in Early Latin. 

The explanation for Bennett’s conclusion, unprejudiced as it was, is 
the principle of interpretation which he followed. Carefully weighing 
possibilities when the subjunctive could be taken in more than one 
way, he accepted what seemed to him most reasonable, and based his 
conclusions on his own interpretation. This method, however, has the 
deficiency that subjective considerations necessarily play a part in the 
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clearest and most unprejudiced minds,' so that, e.g., what seems cum 
temporal to one seems causal or adversative to the other. All the more 
subject to error is this procedure at the time of the origin of a construc- 
tion when examples are scarce and largely on the borderline. It will 
therefore be worth while to examine the examples of the subjunctive 
with cum in Early Latin once more with a different principle of inter- 
pretation. This is to use as the first basis for conclusions only the few 
examples which can be interpreted in one way only, and then to draw 
conclusions concerning ambiguous examples with the help of the for- 
mer. Thus were we to investigate the ablative absolute, and found 
that at a certain period there were no examples which must be taken 
as absolute, but other groups of participal and noun could not be so 
taken, we would have to conclude that the ablative absolute had not 
yet developed. It is on such a basis, then, that we shall try to find out 
whether the Early Latin texts as they are, give us any hint as to the 
history of the subjunctive with cum. 

The principle already formulated, that the first basis for conclusions 
must be unambiguous examples, implies also that Liibbert, Bennett, 
and others must be followed in excluding from consideration all in- 
stances in which the subjunctive with cum may be due to assimilation 
of modes, to indirect discourse, or may be a plain potential. In fact, it 
seems that Bennett in several instances has accepted as pertinent ex- 
amples which by a more rigid application of his own criterion should 
have been excluded. The examples which he quotes under the heading 
of “Descriptive” are mainly of this type. Thus first Plaut. Most. 158, 
Iam pridem ecastor frigida non laui magis lubenter Nec quom me 
melius, mea Scapha, rear esse deficatam, ‘‘For a long time I haven’t en- 
joyed a cold bath so much, nor when I could consider myself more 
thoroughly scrubbed,” where Liibbert was right in taking rear as 
potential, and other interpretations are strained or have trouble with 


1 How great a role subjectivity plays in the interpretation of cwm temporal with 
the subjunctive, is exemplified by two different judgments concerning Cic. Tusc. ii. 
15. 35, Cum varices secebantur G. Mario, dolebat, opposed to Tusc. ii. 22. 538, C. Marius 
cum secaretur, ut supra dizi, vetuit se adligari. In Lane’s Grammar (§ 1873) these sen- 
tences were quoted to show the contrast between indicative and subjunctive with cum, 
whereas Gildersleeve (Lat. Gram., § 585) used them to show how nearly alike they 
might be. It is clear, of course, that Gildersleeve was right. There is the saiae organic 
connection between the two clauses in both instances, so that there is either no distinc- 
tion between the modes, or, what amounts to the same thing, a purely capricious 
distinction. 
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the present tense. The second is Ter. Heaut. 560, Numquam com- 
modius umquam erum audiui loqui Nec quom me male facere crederem 
mi impunius Licere, “I never heard our master speak more indul- 
gently nor when I thought it permissible to do wrong with greater 
impunity.” As Liibbert remarks, the cum-clause may depend on the 
infinitive loquz rather than on audiui, and thus be a subordinate clause 
in indirect discourse. Since this is a regular construction, the burden 
of proof rests on Bennett’s point of view. The third example is Ter. 
Hec. 658, Nunc quom eius alienum a me esse animum sentiam (Nec 
conuenturum inter nos posthac arbitror) Quam ob rem redducam? Here 
even the present tense militates against Bennett’s interpretation since 
the subjunctive with cum temporal is supposed to owe its limitation to 
the imperfect and pluperfect tenses to its derivation from character- 
istic clauses with cum. The subjunctive may be causal, as Liibbert 
thought, or it may be a case of mode assimilation, since sentiam de- 
pends on redducam. At all events it cannot be what Bennett claims, 
and cannot be used as reliable material for our purposes. 

Still another class of passages must be rejected, of which Bennett 
made use. If a fragment consists of a cuwm-clause only, and there is no 
other evidence as to the nature of the main clause, there is usually no 
telling to which class the subjunctive belongs. Thus he quotes as tem- 
poral the fragment Cato (p. 55 [Jordan]), quomque Hannibal terram 
Italiam laceraret atque vexaret, ‘when H. harried and plundered the 
Italian land,” but it could just as well be “although he plundered” or 
“because he plundered.’ We cannot base any conclusion on such 
fragments unless there is at least indirect evidence as to their principal 
clauses. 

Finally, as should be self-evident, we must rule out all instances in 
which the text is not reasonably certain. Thus I completely ignore 
Plaut. Mil. 1328, where lacrumem is a very uncertain conjecture, al- 
though, as appears below, the concessive subjunctive assumed there is 
in line with other evidence from Plautus. 

After rejecting all doubtful material, what remains may seem a 
scant basis for conclusions, but if the material is authentic, this is an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage. The very first occurrences of a 
construction are bound to occur in a limited field which shows their 
origin, if we can only read the evidence right, and the very few occur- 
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rences of the subjunctive with cwm in Early Latin ought to reveal their 
secret. 

I subdivide the Early Latin period into three minor periods: (1) the 
period represented by Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Plautus, and 
Ennius; (2) the period of Terence and Cato, to which may also belong 
some interpolations in Plautus not found in Codex A; (3) the period 
of the remaining writers up to the beginning of the classical age 
in the first century B.c., unfortunately only fragments, so that we here 
find the worst gap in the history of the subjunctive with cum. 

Surveying the available examples of the earliest period on the lines 
mentioned above, it appears not only that those are right, who, like 
Wackernagel (op. cit., 1, 244 f.) and Schmalz-Hofmann (Lat. Gram.', 
p. 749), maintain that Plautus does not yet know the subjunctive with 
cum temporal, but beyond that he also does not know it with cum 
causal. On the other hand, the subjunctive with cum adversative or 
concessive is already well established even before Plautus. 

The unambiguous examples of the subjunctive with cum adversa- 
tive are the following: (1) Naev. Com. 55, Edepol, Cupido, quom tam 
pusillus sis, nimis multum vales, “Although you are so small, you are 
much too strong’’; (2) Plaut. Pseud. 184, Eo wos uostros panticesque 
adeo madefactatis quom ego sim hic siccus, ‘“You are thus wetting your 
paunches although I am dry here”’; Plaut. Capt. 892, Ain tu? dubium 
habebis etiam, sancte quom ego iurem tibi, “You will doubt even though 
I swear?’”’; (4) Enn. Trag. 368, Homo, qui erranti comiter mostrat uiam, 
Quasi lumen de suo lumine accendat, facit: Nilo minus ipsi lucet quom 
alli accenderit, ‘‘He makes light none the less for himself, although he 
has lit up for the former.” In these four instances the primary tense 
rules out cum temporal, and cum causal is impossible because of the 
context. 

On the other hand, it is certainly no accident that the only two pas- 
sages in Plautus in which the subjunctive is certainly used with cum 
causal are not found in Codex A. They evidently belong to a later 
age and do not concern us as far as the earliest period is concerned, 
although they are still valuable as early examples of the use. These 
are Miles 1287, Alium alio pacto propter amorem ni sciam Fecisse 
multa nequiter, uerear magis Me amoris causa hoc ornatu incedere 
(Uerum quom multos multa admisse acceperim Inhonesta propter 
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amorem atque aliena a bonis), “I would fear this since I heard, ete.” 
and Epid. 111, Iam istoc probior es .... quom in amore temperes, 
“You are the better because you are temperate in love.” 

Since, then, these two passages are later than Plautus, it is true that 
there is no certain example of the subjunctive with cum causal in the 
earliest period. Consequently the following example, which in itself 
can be taken as causal or adversative, must be taken as adversative: 
Plaut. Men. 363, Animule mei mira uidentur Te hic stare foris, fores 
quot pateant Magis quam domus tua, domus quom haec tua sit. This is 
usually taken to mean “These doors are open to you more than your 
own house, because this is your house,’”’ but we must connect the cum- 
clause with stare and interpret “It seems strange you are standing here 
outside, although this is your house.”” The cwm-clause thus repeats the 
concessive force felt in the intervening qui-clause: ‘“‘you to whom my 
doors are more open than your own house, although this really is your 
house.” 

When the subjunctive with cum is imperfect or pluperfect, it is 
usually possible to consider it temporal according to the later idiom, 
but since there is not a single instance in the early period when it must 
be temporal, it is necessary to take every such example as adversative. 
This applies first of all to the much-discussed fragment Liv. Andr. 36, 
quom socios nostros mandisset impius Cyclops, which, when not 
emended, is translated “when the wicked Cyclops ate our comrades.” 
This, as shown by Hermann, EI. doctr. metr., p. 626, translates Hom. Od. 
xx. 19f., of which I quote the context to give the setting: TérAabc 57 
Kpadin* Kat kbytepov &dXo wor’ Erdns "Hyatt 7G bre por pévos &oxerTOos 
jodre Kixdwy 1p8iuous érapous' od & érd\uas. Although the Greek dre 
is temporal, the translator rendered more concisely with an adversa- 
tive clause: ‘Yea, even though the wicked Cyclops ate our comrades, 
yet I bore up).” This interpretation removes the objection to the 
subjunctive in Livius Andronicus, for with adversative cum it is in 
line with other examples from the earliest Latin, and only with tem- 
poral cum would it be surprising. 

For the same reasons the following old instances must be taken as 
adversative instead of temporal: (1) Plaut. Asin. 395, ad tonsorem ire 
dixit Quom venisset,' “He said he was going (out again) to the barber, 


1 The passage is unsatisfactory at best, but the various conjectures are all unconvinc- 
ing. 
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although he had arrived”; (2) Enn. Ann. 329, Quomque caput caderet, 
carmen tuba sola peregit, Et pereunte uiro raucus sonus aere cucurrit, 
“Although the head (of the trumpeter) fell, the trumpet finished the 
melody alone” (cf. Stat. Theb. xi. 56); (3) zbid., 119, Quom nihil 
horridius umquam lex ulla iuberet, ‘although no law ever ordered any- 
thing more horrible.’”’ This clause, which refers to the slaying of the 
Vestal, is clearly adversative in the setting of Orosius, who quotes it. 

Similarly we must take as adversative a few passages which, taken 
by themselves, might as well be causal or temporal. First Plaut. Merc. 
980, Quem quidem hercle ego exulatum quom iret, reduxi domum, is to 
be translated ‘Even though he was going into exile, I brought him 
back” rather than ‘‘because”’ or ‘‘when,”’ i.e., “I did it in spite of the 
difficulty of doing it.’’ There is no need of following Liibbert (op. 
cit., p. 89) in suspecting iret. A second example is Plaut. Truc. 162, 
O Astaphium, haud istoc modo solita’s me ante appellare Sed blande, 
quom tlluc quod apud uos nunc est apud me haberem, ‘‘O Astaphium, you 
were not wont to address me in this way before, in spite of the fact that 
I had at home that which is now with you,” i.e., Before I gave you 
the gift you were affable, but now that you have it you should be so 
even more, but in spite of this you are the opposite.’”’ Here again 


causal and temporal interpretation are equally probable in themselves, 
but must be rejected because of the absence of certain examples. 
Here too it is unnecessary to emend with Liibbert (p. 90) to the in- 
dicative. In the third place ‘‘although” must be the translation for 
Enn. Ann. 18, although there is no dependent clause and no indication 
what it might have been: quom superum lumen nox intempestata 
teneret. 


We may summarize our conclusions concerning the earliest period 
as follows: There are four examples cf the subjunctive with cum which 
can only be taken as adversative. There are eight others which by 
themselves may be adversative or either causal or temporal or both, 
but none that must be anything except adversative. There can be no 
doubt therefore that the earliest period, ending with Plautus and 
Ennius, knew the subjunctive only with cwm adversative. 

We turn to the period immediately following, that of Terence and 
Cato, and (probably) of the Plautine interpolations. Although only a 
few years intervened, the subjunctive with cum causal has gained a 
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real and unquestionable foothold. In Terence there are three un- 
ambiguous cases, all of which are introduced by praesertim cum: (1) 
Eun. 863, debeam Credo isti quicquam furcifero, id si fecerim, Praesertim 
quom se seruom fateatur tuom, “‘particularly since he admits he is your 
slave’; (2) Hec. 531, sed demiror Quid sit quam ob rem tanto opere 
omnis nos celare volueris Partum, praesertim quom et recte et suo pepererit 
tempore, ‘‘particularly since she bore him rightly and at her time’”’; (3) 
ibid. 705, Nam puerum iniussu credo non tollat meo, Praesertim in ea re 
quom sit mi adiutriz socrus, “particularly since mother-in-law is my 
aide in this matter.”’ 

Although the subjunctive with cum causal was apparently first used 
in connection with praesertim, yet when once developed it was an easy 
matter to spread to combinations without it. That this had taken 
place at a comparatively early date was shown by the two interpolated 
passages in Plautus, which have been discussed above, passages which 
must have been still later than Terence if at his time the subjunctive 
with cum causal was confined to the combination praesertim cum. 
However, there are also two passages in Terence himself, which, al- 
though they need not necessarily be causal, yet may well be so in spite 
of the absence of praesertim. So most probably Ad. 166, Noui ego 
uostra haec ‘‘nollem factum: ius iurandum iniuria hac Dabitur esse 
indignum,” indignis quom egomet sim acceptus modis. He may here 
mean “I know your talk because I have had experience” or “I know 
how you talk in spite of my experience.” Intrinsically the former 
seems more probable, but the latter is possible if the cwm-clause is as- 
sociated with the idea of the talking rather than with nouz. The other 
example is Hun. 22, Magistratus quom ibi adesset occeptast agi, which 
is either “when the magistrates arrived” or “because they arrived 
(after waiting for them) the acting began.’”’ Although usually taken as 
temporal, yet in view of the doubtful occurrence of cum temporal with 
the subjunctive in Terence, it seems preferable to take it as causal. 

Alongside of cum causal with the subjunctive, cum adversative ob- 
viously must have continued to exist, although accidentally it happens 
to be found only with the secondary tenses of the subjunctive. Never- 
theless it is certain because of tamen in the main clause in Cato p. 12, 
nam ita evenit, quom saucius multifariam ibi factus esset, tamen uolnus 
capiti nullum euenit, ‘‘Although he was wounded many times, yet his 
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head suffered no wound.”’ Almost equally certain is Ter. Phorm. 733, 
Quod ut facerem egestas me impulit, quom scirem infirmas nuptias Hasce 
esse, ut id consulerem, interea uita ut in tuto foret, “Although I knew 
this marriage was not valid, yet poverty impelled me, etc.,” is much 
more convincing than to take it as temporal. 

The question whether cum temporal also was used with the sub- 
junctive in this period cannot be answered by any example so far 
cited, although Ter. Eun, 22 might well have been taken thus. There 
is, however, one certain example in Cato (p. 64 [Jord.]): Quom essem 
in prouincia legatus quamplures ad praetores et consules uinum dabant. 
numquam accept, ne priuatus quidem. Here there cannot possibly be 
any adversative or causal sense, and we must take it as the earliest 
certain example of cum temporal with the subjunctive, unless we are 
willing to emend the text. 

The results for the period of Terence! and Cato can be summarized 
thus. Of the subjunctive with cum adversative there are two practi- 
cally certain examples, of that with cum causal there are three? that 
are certain, two more that are probable. Of the subjunctive with cum 
temporal there is one certain case, one more that is possible. We may 
conclude that the subjunctive with cum causal was fully developed, 
and that perhaps that with cum temporal was beginning to appear 
sporadically. 

The third period of Early Latin has nothing further to offer which 
might shed light on the history of cum with the subjunctive. Since all 
the literature is fragmentary, and it happens that many examples are 
dependent clauses only, only a few pertinent places are to be found. 
On a priori grounds of course we know that during this period the 
subjunctive with cum adversative and cum causal ousted the indica- 
tive completely, and that the regular use of the imperfect and pluper- 
fect subjunctive with cum temporal also developed, but there is no 
material on hand to trace this. 

With cum adversative we find the subjunctive in Afran. 105, quis 
tu es uentoso in loco Soleatus intempestata noctu sub Iove Aperto capite, 
silices quom scindat gelus? ‘“‘Who are you in this windy place at night 


1 The lesser bulk of Terence must always be considered in comparing frequency of 
usage in Plautus and ‘Terence. 


2 Five, if we include the two from the interpolations of Plautus. 
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time, although the cold is splitting the flint?” The present subjunc- 
tive of course rules out interpretation as temporal.' Also Lucilius 651 
is better as adversative than as temporal: huc alio iter quom haberet 
praeteriens uenit, ‘Although he was bound for somewhere else, he 
came by here.” 

Of cum causal with the subjunctive we find a certain example in C. 
Gracchus (p. 232 [Meyer]), Quom a seruis eorum tam caste me ha- 
buerim, inde poteritis considerare, quomodo me putetis cum liberis 
uestris uixisse. Either causal or temporal are C. Gracchus (p. 236 
[Meyer]), per iocum, quom ignoraret qui ferretur, rogauit, num mortuum 
ferrent, and Paullus (p. 156 [Meyer]), Quom ... . timerem nequid mali 
fortuna moliretur, .... precatus sum. In the former, causal interpre- 
tation is apparently preferable. 

More probably temporal than adversative is Afran. 232, Contemnes? 
liber natus est, ita mater eius dixit, In Gallia ambos quom emerem. Cer- 
tainly temporal would be Laelius (p. 175. [Meyer]), in eodem tempore 
pertit, quom.... maxime uiuo opus esset, “He died at the very time 
when there was most need of his being alive.’’ Unfortunately esset is 
a conjecture of Meyer’s for est, so that it cannot be relied upon. 

The only value of this fragmentary evidence of the third period of 
Early Latin is to corroborate what was self-evident anyway, namely, 
that the subjunctive during this period occurs with temporal as well 
as causal and adversative cum. 

The evidence of Early Latin thus brings out the fact that the chron- 
ological succession of the three uses of the subjunctive with cum is the 
reverse of that assumed by Hale. First comes the subjunctive with 
adversative cum, then with cum causal, and last of all with temporal 
cum. With recognition of this fact comes the necessity of explaining 
the origin of these subjunctive otherwise, all the more so because the 
Early Latin has not given us a crazy quilt of capricious uses which 
might lead to justifiable suspicion of corruption in the texts, but it has 
been consistent in showing this development. This consistency thus is 
a guaranty of the general soundness of the texts, for the scribes had 
no ax to grind, no theory of the origin of the subjunctive to demon- 
strate, which might have led to coloring their texts in accordance 
with it. 


1In spite of Bennett, loc. cit. 
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The fact that the subjunctive with cum adversative or concessive is 
the earliest of the three is really not surprising, for it is the only one 
which is readily explained as an offshoot of earlier well-established 
uses. We may label this subjunctive the “concessive,”’ as Schmalz- 
Hofmann, p. 570, which was a variety of the optative. It is the 
same as the subjunctive with quamuis (e.g., Plaut. Bacch. 82, Locus 
hic apud nos, quamuis subito uenias, semper liber est, ‘This place with 
us, you may come suddenly as you wish, is always free’’) or with licet 
(e.g., Plaut. Asin. 718, Licet lawdem Fortunam, tamen ut ne salutem 
culpem, “It is permissible, i.e., grant that I praise Fortune, ete.’’). 
Thus ef. from Naevius above: quom tu tam pusillus sis nimis multum 
uales, ‘Grant that you are so small, yet ... . ,” originally “Small may 
you be, yet..... ”” The difference between cum on the one hand and 
licet and quamvis on the other is simply this, that cum became sub- 
ordinating at a much earlier date, so that the process was completed 
at the time of Plautus when the other constructions were still felt as 
paratactic (see Schmalz-Hofmann, pp. 737 f.). 

For the explanation of the subjunctive with cum causal and tem- 
poral one weighty factor is the process of syncretism. In Early Latin 
cum with the indicative was freely used in temporal and causal as well 
as adversative clauses, and after the subjunctive appeared with cum 
adversative it was easily extended to causal and temporal clauses as 
well, for in case of adversative clauses the feeling developed that cum 
with the subjunctive was equivalent to cum with the indicative. 
However, the evidence of Early Latin points to the fact that this 
force, which might have been strong enough by itself, was reinforced 
by others. 

For cum causal, the fact that the three certain occurrences in 
Terence are all with praesertim points the way. Cf. Schmalz-Hof- 
mann, page 747, who explain that praesertim cum took its subjunctive 
after the earlier praesertim qui, as used with the subjunctive, e.g., in 
Plaut. Pseud. 505, hince quidem a me non potest Argentum auferri, qui 
praesertim senserim, ‘‘My money cannot be taken from me, particularly 
(from me), who am of the kind to notice it,” i.e., “since I notice it.” 
This causal subjunctive with the relative qui is thus the subjunctive of 
characteristic. Cf. also Cie. Arch. x. 24, O fortunate adulescens, qui 
tuae, virtutis Homerum praeconem inveneris, “O fortunate youth, who 
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(are of the type that) you have found Homer as the herald of your 
valor.”’ It is in this one sphere, therefore, that Hale’s explanation of 
the subjunctive with cum as derived from that with qui may be ac- 
cepted, but even here it is to be noted that this subjunctive with 
causal cum was not derived from the temporal, but came directly from 
that with qui, which was much easier because the subjunctive with 
cum causal, as that with the relative pronoun, and in contrast to that 
with temporal cum, was not debarred from general statements. 


The precise domain where cum temporal was first used with the sub- © 


junctive cannot be determined because there is only one certain ex- 
ample before the death of Cato, and its development came in the gap 
in the transmission between then and the classical age. Nevertheless 
the forces that brought about the spread of the subjunctive to tem- 
poral clauses can be surmised from the fact that only the imperfect 
and pluperfect tenses are thus used. It is largely a case of the hearer 
not following the speaker in his intent. Views of causal relations par- 
ticularly are often illogical and confused, and it would happen not in- 
frequently that the hearer would not understand the speaker when he 
intended to express such a confused notion of causality by means of a 
subjunctive with cum. Now since cum with the indicative was largely 
temporal, he would understand it in the same way with the subjunc- 
tive when causal or adversative relation failed to suggest itself. This 
was, however, done only in past time, for it is past time we attend 
to most easily, as it was past time that first received a linguistic ex- 
pression in the IE languages. When the time was present or future, 
the chances of a causal (or adversative) subjunctive being taken as 
temporal by the hearer were practically nil, since he was not accus- 
tomed to attend to present and future time without a very distinct 
linguistic indication. When, on the other hand, the whole situation 
was in past time, i.e., when the leading verb was past, interpretation 
of cum as temporal was often the easiest as well as most logical, par- 
ticularly since imperfect and pluperfect subjunctives in dependent 
clauses had become associated with the past regularly through the 
sequence of tenses. We may illustrate by Ter. Hun. 22, already quoted 
above: Magistratus quom ibi adesset occeptast agi. Here there is no 
reason why the speaker should not have meant that the acting began 
because the magistrates, for whom they had been waiting, arrived, but 
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it is very doubtful whether any hearer would have caught this, and 
consequently he would interpret the cum as usually when used with 
the indicative, i.e., as ‘‘when.’”’ Our surmise that causal cum has 
played the principal part! in this is borne out by the transmission, for 
the subjunctive with cum adversative stood by itself for generations® 
as it seems, but once that with cum causal had appeared, sporadic in- 
stances of the subjunctive with cum temporal followed almost im- 
mediately. In the foregoing way is also explained the limitation of the 
subjunctive with cwm temporal to the imperfect and pluperfect tenses, 
a subjunctive which, in accordance with the transmission as well as the 
rationale of its development, represents the last and final stage in the 
use of the subjunctive with cum rather than the earliest. 

That in view of the history of cwm-clauses there is no truth in the 
distinction between descriptive cum-clauses with the subjunctive and 
temporal clauses with the indicative, is clear. The subjunctive with 
cum temporal was due to a mechanical extension of its use in causal 
(perhaps also adversative) clauses, and never had any tangible mean- 
ing whatsoever. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Although, as stated repeatedly, all distinctions made between the modes with cum 
temporal seem fanciful to me, yet even if it could be proved that the subjunctive is 
confined to cases when there is organic connection between cum-clause and main clause, 
even then derivation of the subjunctive with cum temporal from that with cum causal 
affords the better explanation. From causal connection to remoter organic connection 
is not such a large step in view of the confused notion of causality in many minds, and 
the resulting inability of the hearer to understand the speaker. The gradual evaporation 
of the causal idea in that case left an unconscious set of mind which resulted in using 
the subjunctive when this organic connection was felt. It is the nuance which Wacker- 
nagel, op. cit., p. 244, describes as having “einen gewissen kausalen Beigeschmack.”’ 

2 How long before Livius Andronicus cum adversative could take the subjunctive 
could not even be surmised. 





WAS THE COMMENTARY ON VIRGIL BY AELIUS 
DONATUS EXTANT IN THE NINTH CENTURY? 


By J. J. SAVAGE 


INCE 1880 when Thilo wrote the Preface to his edition of Ser- 
vius,! scholars have come to accept as highly probable? the con- 
jecture which he ventured to make that the commentary of Aelius 

Donatus on Virgil was extant priore medii quod vocatur aevi parte. In 
support of this contention he cites a note on Aen. i. 179 in the well- 
known codex of Virgil, Bernensis 165 (T): ‘Donatus dicit histero- 
proteron! esse, id est ordinem permutatum. primum enim frangitur 
frumentum mola, deinde torretur, i. quoquitur. sed Servius dicit non 
esse ita, nam primum siccaverunt frumentum, deinde moluerunt.” 
Thilo must have been aware that the scholiast who wrote the note 
citing Donatus was the one who used Tironian notes throughout the 
Aeneid. However, in the apparatus to the three passages where Do- 
natus is mentioned by one of the scholiasts of T there is no mention 
of the important fact that each of these three notes was written by 
the same hand and that furthermore this is not the commentator who 
furnishes the more important scholia which Pierre Daniel in his editio 
princeps (1600) and Thilo himself have incorporated in the text of the 
commentary. As I have shown elsewhere,’ two of these notes may well 


1 Servit grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilit carmina commentarii, ed. G. Thilo and 
H. Hagen (Leipzig, 1881-1902), praefatio (Heidelberg, 1880). 

2Cf. K. Barwick, “Zur Serviusfrage,’’ Philologus, LXX (1911), 106; E. K. Rand, 
“Ts Donatus’s Commentary on Virgil Lost?” Classical Quarterly, X (1916), 162-63. 

3 Thilo’s promise in the same footnote (p. xvi, n. 2) that he would bring forward suis 
locis alia testimonia to prove his point has not, to the best of my knowledge, been ful- 
filled. 

4 Histeroproteroproteron (T). 


5 “The Scholia in the Virgil of Tours, Bernensis 165,’’ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, XXXVI (1925), 145, 153. Professor E. K. Rand (op. cit., pp. 162-64), in his 
clear exposition of the whole problem shows how external testimony for the fact that 
such a commentary did exist in the Middle Ages (cf. the citations of Donatus in the 
glossaries and by the grammarians) and the internal evidence gathered from an analysis 
of the fuller form of Servius known as the scholia Danielis can be used to excellent ad- 
vantage to show how the burden of proof lies with those who do not believe that we 
have in the manuscripts of Daniel substantially the work of Donatus himself. Cf. for 
the testimonia pointing to the existence of such a commentary J. F. Mountford, Quota- 
tions from Classical Authors in Medieval Latin Glossaries (New York and London, 1925), 
pp. 21. 22, 52-54. 
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have been suggested not so much by a hypothetical commentary as 
by the Ars grammatica of the same author, Donatus—a book familiar 
to every student in the Middle Ages. These are the scholia on Aen. 
i. 179 and 559. The second of these notes seems not have been seen by 
Thilo. I am inclined with Professor Rand to regard the first note, 
notwithstanding the parallelism with Donatus’ Ars—I was almost 
tempted to say because of the similarity—as fairly good evidence for 
the possibility that the commentary of Donatus was extant in the 
ninth century. But we need further external proof in order to make 
reasonably certain what is now highly probable. The third scholium 
(on Aen. iv. 207) was printed by the editor in his apparatus along with 
a reference to Servius on Geor. ii. 4, showing that he inclined to the 
opinion that the scholiast is merely recalling the interpretation of 
Donatus which is cited by Servius in his comment on that passage. 
It will be well to give this note in full here inasmuch as the further 
external evidence that I wish to adduce for the existence of Donatus’ 
commentary in the ninth century consists in a marginal note, hitherto 
overlooked by scholars, which is found in Bernensis 363 s.IX/X (B) 
opposite the Servian comment on the passage in the Georgics (ii. 4) to 
which I have just referred. This marginal gloss is all that is necessary, 
it seems to me, to take the question of the existence of this commen- 
tary in the early Middle Ages from the field of hypothesis into that of 
reasonable certainty. To return to the scholium in the other Berne 
codex T. This note was written by the scholiast who used Tironian 
notes: elsewhere I have attempted to identify him.' His note on Aen. 


1 See Harvard Studies, p. 106, n. 5. In a note on Aen. ix. 593 he apparently gives his 
name as Liudramnus. This may well have been the Litramnus who is mentioned in the 
lists of the monks of St. Martin’s at Tours in the St. Gall Liber confraternitatum, ‘‘Mon. 
Ger. Hist.,” ed. Piper, p. 13. Litramnus seems to have been active in the period between 
ca. 820 and the end of the administration of Fridugisus (834). For methods of deter- 
mining the dates of those on the lists see E. K. Rand and G. Howe, “The Vatican Livy 
and the Script of Tours,’’ Mem. Am. Acad., I (1917), 28 ff. The text of Virgil in T seems 
to have been written somewhere in the period between Alcuin’s death (804) and 820. 
Cf. E. K. Rand, A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, ‘‘Mediaeval Academy of Ameri- 
ca’’ (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), Pub. No. 3, pp. 52, 127, 128 with plates; also W. Kohler, 
“Die Schule von Tours,’’ Die Karolingischen Miniaturen (Berlin, 1930), I, 162, 380, 381. 
Kohler from the standpoint of Ornamentik seems to favor a date a little later in the 
abbacy of Fridugisus. The ornamental initial in T (fol. 2v), however, on which Kohler 
seems to rely for dating this codex, may not have belonged to the original book. The 
dedication, which is later (s.IX, second half, according to K.), is on fol. 1v, but the 
regular quaternions do not begin until fol. 5. Fols. 1 and 2 form one gathering, if the 
examination which I made recently of this manuscript is correct. The text of this codex 
has been recently subjected to a critical examination by Dr. M. G. H. Gelsinger in a 
Harvard dissertation, ‘‘De Codice Vergiliano Bernensi CLXV,” a summary of which 
may be found in Harvard Studies, XL (1929), 199-200. 
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iv. 207 is as follows: ‘‘Leneus dicitur non a leniendo, sicut Donatus 
dicit, sed apotis lenu (a7 rs Anvod), id est a lacu in quo premitur.” 
In Servius (on Geor. ii. 4) there is a similar comment with a refutation 
of Donatus’ opinion on the etymology of the same word.! 

From the evidence of this scholium one cannot form a hypothesis 
for the existence of the commentary of Aelius Donatus—in this case 
seemingly at St. Martin’s of Tours—during the first half of the ninth 
century. This is the conclusion reached by scholars who have of re- 
cent years dealt with this problem. Wessner? and Thomson are of 
the opinion that the scholiast is merely recalling here the note of 
Servius on Geor. ii. 4. 

It seems strange that such an important codex as B, one too which 
has been reproduced in facsimile,‘ should not have been thoroughly 
searched for any marginal references which might throw light on this 
question. Thilo seems to have been the first to busy himself with the 
text of Servius in this manuscript.’ Thereafter in his edition of Servius 
(1881 ff.) the text of B was used by the same editor for the Bucolics, 
Georgics, and Aeneid i. Hagen was responsible for the text of Philargy- 
rius; accordingly this manuscript seems not to have been studied by 
him until he prepared for the task of reproducing this important book 
in facsimile (1897). Meanwhile Traube® had drawn the attention of 
scholars to the wealth of historical material which lay hidden in the 
margins of the codex. These are for the most part names of persons 
who belonged to the circle of Sedulius Scottus (f1.850). The name of 
Sedulius occurs 225 times.” 


1 See below for the text of this Servian note. 
2 Bursian, Jahresbericht (1921), p. 189. 


3 Ancient Lore in Mediaeval Latin Glossaries, ‘St. Andrew’s University Publica- 
tions,”” No. 13 (1921), pp. 58-59. The problem is further complicated by the fact that 
the additional note from the Floriacensis (our basic manuscript for the Daniel scholia 
here) repeats substantially the criticism of Servius in his note on Aen. iv. 207 and on 
Geor. ii. 4 in which he holds that Lenaeus is derived from dé rijs \nvod. The compiler (cf. 
Thomson, p. 59) has chosen to accept here, as elsewhere, at Servius’ own valuation an 
opinion which we are led to believe Donatus held—in this case deciding for the deriva- 
tion of a word from the Greek rather than give countenance to a supposition which 
seems to offend the critical sense of a favorite commentator. 


4 Codex Bernensis 363, phototype editus, praefatus est Hermannus Hagen Bernensis 
(Lugduni Batavorum, 1897). 


5 In Vergilii Geor. Liber 1, 1-100 Commentarius (Halle, 1866). 
6 Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenchaften, XIX (1892), 348 ff. 


7 See Hagen, op. cit., praef., pp. lii-lxv; cf. for some of the other names of frequent 
occurrence my article in Harvard Studies, p. 104. 
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Shortly before Traube’s notice of this manuscript, Theodor Gott- 
lieb! had made a study of many of the marginalia which interested 
him. He was of the opinion that we have here the work of one scribe 
who wrote the entire book before the end of the ninth century. With 
this judgment Traube agreed, adding that it was not impossible that 
the codex with all its marginalia was copied from one or more older 
Irish exemplars.? That we have here a copy of an older book is sub- 
stantiated by the corruptions in the Irish glosses found throughout 
this manuscript. The book was a vade mecum of one of the many 
wandering Irish scholars who roamed Europe in the early Middle 
Ages—in this case from Liége to Milan, judging from the marginal 
annotations. Besides Servius (as far as Aen. vii. 16) we find here inter 
alia excerpts from Bede’s History, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Hor- 
ace’s Odes. Lorsch was in the itinerary of the writer of the book or of 
the original from which it was copied. On folio 25v in the midst of a 
Servian note on Buc. ix, 35 we read: “lege Pomponii expositionem in 
Oratium quam vidi in Lorashaim.”’ In the margin opposite this com- 
ment the same scribe apparently has written ‘in Hlorashaim.’’ 

Hagen in the Preface to his reproduction of B has given what seems 
to be an exhaustive exposition of the marginalia in the codex. On page 
xliii under the caption “‘De scriptorum nominibus libri marginalibus 
adscriptis’” he enumerates, along with names of other authors, the 
places where there are marginal references to Donatus throughout 
the entire book. He cites nine instances in all of the use of dé, don, 
or donatus in the margins of those pages where the commentary of 
Servius is found. The marginal note which I am about to cite either 
must have escaped Hagen’s notice entirely or have been barred from 
his selection for the reason that there is in this note a repetition of a 
name found in the text. This sort of annotation, he tells us, he will 
ignore. 


1“Randbemerkungen des Codex Bernensis 363,’’ Wiener Studien, IX (1887), 151- 
59. 


2 Op. cit., p. 349. 
3 Cf. Stern, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, IV (1902), 178 ff. 
4 Gottlieb, op. cit., p. 155; Hagen, op cit., praef., p. i. 


5 Op. cit., p. xliii, n. 1: ‘fea nomina, quae scriptor ex ipso textu repetiit, non 
curamus.” 
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In order to make the situation clear to the reader, it seems best to 
print first the text of Servius on Geor. ii. 4 (p. 217.20—218 .3 [Thilo]) 
opposite which the marginal note is found in B: 

HUC PATER O LENAEE “pater” licet generale sit omnium deorum 
tamen proprie Libero semper cohaeret: nam Liber pater vocatur. Lenaeus 
autem dd ris Anvod dicitur, id est a lacu: nam (lacunam B) quod Donatus 


dicit ab eo, quod mentem deleniat, non procedit (non procedit, om. B); nee 
enim potest Graeccum nomen Latinam etymologiam recipere. 


In the left margin, folio 41v, opposite the words Donatus dicit, in the 
same script apparently as that of the text, we find this note: “dona/ 
tus al/t qui / i totii vir/ gilm ex/ posuit/ i leotica.” This may be 
translated: ‘“‘The Donatus [there are two of them] who wrote a com- 
mentary on all [the works] of Virgil [is] in the city of Liége.”’ An alter- 
native version, but one, it seems to me, less plausible, would read like 
this: “There is another Donatus [besides the one mentioned in the 
text] who wrote a commentary on all [the works] of Virgil. [This com- 
mentary is] in [the city of] Liége.” 

We are here confronted with another fact which adds to the com- 
plexity of the problem. Besides the commentary which Aelius Do- 
natus is known to have written, there is extant a rhetorical exposition 
of the Aeneid by Tiberius Claudius Donatus, who seems to have lived 
about the end of the fourth century.! This rhetorical comment was 
known in the first half of the ninth century, to judge from frequent 
borrowings from this work by the scholiasts of the Virgil of Tours,? 
where he is called ‘‘Donatus” without any prefix. The writer of the 
marginal note in B seems to be aware of the fact that there are two 
distinct persons named Donatus. The question arises: Did this writer 
—who too seems to have been responsible for the text of Servius— 
wish to convey the information that there was a manuscript of Tiberi- 


1Cf. W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur (6th ed.), III, 309; H. Georgii, 
Tiberi Claudi Donati interpretationes Vergilianae (Leipzig, 1905), praef., pp. viii ff. 


2 Harvard Studies, p. 108. It is significant that the scholiast who uses Tironian notes 
never gets his material from Tiberius. He quotes from Donatus (i.e., Aelius) and 
Servius, op. cit., pp. 154 ff. If I am right in identifying the notes of this commentator 
with those of Johannes Scottus, then we have one other good piece of external evidence 
for the existence of the commentary of Aelius Donatus in the ninth century. Moreover, 
this commentator had access to a more complete work than is now extant in the en- 
larged Servius as represented by the manuscripts of Daniel (op. cit., pp. 154 ff. and 
163 ff.). 
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us Claudius Donatus in Liége? The limiting phrase qui in totum 
Virgilium exposuit makes it clear that the writer of the note meant 
here, not Tiberius, who commented on the Aeneid only, but rather 
that he was referring to the existence of a manuscript of a Donatus 
who commented on all the poems of Virgil. The marginal annotator 
must a fortiori have wished to imply this inasmuch as Servius’ refer- 
ence is to a Donatus who commented on the Georgics. Given the fact 
that the writer of the note knew of the works of two commentators 
named Donatus, he surely could not have erred in attributing to 
Tiberius a comment on the Georgics which, he must have been aware, 
did not exist. 

Now a word in regard to the place where—if my argument is sound 
—a manuscript of Aelius Donatus was extant in the ninth century. I 
have assumed that Liége (=Liittich) is to be identified with the 
marginal note in B. A recognized form of the Latin name for the city 
of Liége is Leodium and of the adjective is Leuticensis.? There are two 
other forms of the adjective, Leudicus and Leuticus, found in a writer 
of the middle of the ninth century, Prudentius of Troyes.* 

As an episcopal see, Liége had the right to be called civitas or urbs: 
that explains the feminine form Leotica.* The usual designation, how- 
ever, seems to have been vicus, to judge from the references in the 
Annales Bertiniani. Sedulius Scottus, whose name is mentioned so 
many times in B, lived at Liége from 840 to 854 or 860, perhaps as a 
teacher at St. Lambert’s.> Soon after this he crossed the Alps and found 
a new protector under Archbishop Tado of Milan. The commentary 
on Horace by Pomponius Porphyrius which is noted in the text and 

1Cf. Georgii, op. cit., p. xiii. 


2 Cf. the references in the poems of Sedulius Scottus, ‘‘Mon. Ger. Hist.,’’ P.L. III, 168, 
“chorus amplus et ordo Leuticensis’’; p. 173, ‘‘Tu Maro Leodii.’’ Sedulius may well 
have been the writer of the entire codex B; cf. E. Dimmler, Neues Archiv d. Ges. f. d. d. 
Gesch., IV (1879), 318 ff. 

3 Cited by G. Kurth, La cité de Liége au Moyen Age (Paris, 1910), I, 26, n. 1: “‘in vico 
Leudico”’ and ‘in vico Leutico’”’ (Annales Bertiniani, anno 858 and 854). Cf. C. De- 
haisnes, Les annales de Saint-Bertin et de Saint-Vaast (Paris, 1871); Annales Bertiniani, 
ed. G. Waitz (Hannover, 1883). 


‘TI see no difficulty in the spelling Leo- for Leu-. For the frequent confusion see the 
indexes for the volume of ‘‘Mon. Ger. Hist.” cited above. For Liége as a civitas see 
Kurth, op. cit., I, 25. 


5 Dimmer, op. cit., pp. 315-16. 
8 Tbid., p. 319. 
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margin of B was used by Sedulius himself in his Collectaneum.' The 
commentary on Orosius in Reginensis 1650, probably by Sedulius, con- 
tains a fragment of Varro which seems to have been derived from a 
scholium on Virgil.2 This may well have been the commentary of 
Aelius Donatus, which has come down to us in an incomplete form in 
the manuscripts of Daniel. The complete commentary was at Liége. 
Sedulius Scottus saw the book there and perhaps made good use of it.* 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1 P, Lehmann, “Reste und Spuren antiker Gelehrsamkeit in mittelalterlichen Texten,”’ 
Philologus, LX XXIII (1927), 202. 


2 Diimmler, op. cit., p. 201. 


3 One of the first to maintain without qualification that the fuller form of Servius rep- 
resents the ‘‘lost’’ commentary of Donatus was E. K. Rand in his article in Class. Quart. X 
(1916), 158 ff., already cited. More recently, following Professor Rand’s lead, further 
studies have been made or are in progress: cf. G. B. Waldrop, ‘‘Donatus the Interpreter 
of Vergil and Terence,”’ Harvard Studies, XX XVIII (1927), 75 ff.; J. J. Savage, ‘‘More on 
Donatus’ Commentary on Virgil,’ Class. Quart. XXIII (1929), 56 ff. The manuscripts 
of both the vulgate Servius and of the fuller form of the commentary first edited by 
Daniel are now being studied by the two last mentioned with the cooperation of H. T. 
Smith with a view to a new presentation of the text. The text of the ‘“‘enlarged Servius” 
will be displayed separately and clearly so as to facilitate further consideration of its 
relation to the vulgate and to the general tradition of commentaries on Virgil, including 
the “‘lost’’ work of Aelius Donatus. 





EPILEGOMENA TO “THE WOODEN HORSE”! 
By W. F. J. Knicut 


I, THE RETURN OF THE HEROES INTO THE HORSE 


HE inference heretofore presented? from the return of some of 

the heroes into the wooden horse* was not clear. Naturally, 

that men returned to the horse did not seem to be an immediate 
argument that there never were any in it. The intended reasoning 
was as follows. 

Even if there were originally heroes in the horse, it would be most 
unlikely that any should have taken refuge in it again during the 
street-fighting. One obvious reason for this is that even if officers 
selected for their gallantry failed so badly in courage, they would have 
found great difficulty in making their way back to the horse, and 
climbing the rope into it, without interference. Another reason is that 
the horse would have been a very insecure refuge—almost as insecure 
as a derelict tank was sometimes found to be in the European war. 
The incident certainly looks like an addition to the story, and not a 
part of the original account. If so, its existence must imply some mo- 
tive for its inclusion. One possible motive might be a desire to recon- 
cile two conflicting versions, according to one of which certain heroes 
were present in the street-fighting, having emerged from the horse, 
while according to the other of them the horse contained no men at 
all, and the required heroes were therefore not present, at least in the 
same part of the fighting. The guess that they had returned to the 
horse would be the easiest adjustment in some resultant combination. 


1In Classical Philology, XXV (1930), 358 ff., I published reasons for thinking that 
the wooden horse of Troy was intended as a magical device to break the efficacy of the 
iepdv xphdeuvoy of the city. In passing I offered certain commentary on passages which 
seemed to me to contain ideas belonging to the same cycles of early thought, and there 
are now a few references and supplements which I add. But first I wish to express my 
thanks to Professor J. L. Myres and Professor H. J. Rose for their advice and criticism, 
to which I owe very much in the expansion of my theory, although of course I alone 
remain responsible for it. 


2 Ibid., p. 358, n. 3. 3 Verg. Aen. ii. 400-401. 
[Cuasstca Pamoioey, XXVI, October, 1931] 412 
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It would explain why heroes expected from a preceding part of the 
story to be present in a later were actually not present. 

No one would lay any stress on this argument. The guess, however, 
seems just more likely to be the cause of the inclusion of the supposed 
incident than its real occurrence, and if so there is here an interesting 
contact between the two main streams of tradition. 


II. THE LEAP OF REMUS 

In the comparison of the “leap” of the wooden horse with the leap 
of Remus' I find that I did not explain sufficiently what the nature of 
the leap of Remus seems to me to have been. I owe the recognition 
of this to the kindness of Mr. Arthur S. Pease, who raises the question 
as to whether or not it has been suggested previously that the leap 
of Remus belongs to this cycle of thought. I have for long supposed 
that Remus intended to vitiate the circle magic of the wall of Romu- 
lus; but I cannot recall where, if anywhere, I have read such a proposal. 
Apparently it is not admitted by commentators on Ovid Fasti iv. 
821-50. Perhaps the uncertainty may be removed. 

That Remus, if he ever in fact made his leap, intended an effective 
act of hostility by it is probable on general principles, and virtually 
proved by Dio Cassius (Zonaras vii. 3), who mentions a death penalty 
imposed in the Roman army for the crossing of the rampart of a camp 
by any way except by the gates, and traces the punishment to the affair 
of Remus. The death penalty seems to show that there was thought to 
be an imperative need of precaution against these acts, and it is a 
natural inference that they were supposed to imperil the safety of the 
defense. The development of the story of Remus will then be an 
aetiological construction, to explain the later prohibition; perhaps as 
no iron might be used in the Pons Sublicius, because in the days of 
Horatius it was necessary to demolish the bridge with speed. 

Biblical parallels (which I owe to Mr. Henry Hyslop) show how 
easily circular sanctity is rationalized. The “wall” in Ps. 18:29 (“by 
my God I have leaped over a wall’’) is interpreted by the commen- 
tators as the wall of sin which separates man from God. “So will I 
compass thine altar’ (Ps. 26:6; the LXX has xuxAwow and the Roman 
mass circumdabo) has become in the English mass (at the lavabo) ‘‘So 


1 Op. cit., XXV (1930), 362. 
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will I go to thine altar.” So also Horace can say “ademptus Hector 
tradidit fessis leuiora tolli Pergama Graiis,’’ even though he might 
have read in Culex 324 ‘[Aeacides] Hectoreo uictor lustrauit corpore 
Troiam.”’ 

III. THE PALLAS, AMBURBIA, AND MAZE RITUALS 


The relation between 7ad\ddes, amburbia, and maze rituals which 
I conjectured should have been supported by the statement that 
mazes are called not by the name of Troy only, but definitely “the 
walls of Troy” in at least four places.’ I should also have referred to 
Sir James Frazer’s edition of Ovid Fasti iv. 819 (III, 379 ff.) for a full 
account of the Roman foundation ceremonies, and to the long list of 
talismans, on which the safety of ancient cities was thought to depend, 
given in the Commentary on Pausanias viii. 47. 5 (IV, 433 ff.). 

The Trojan game is said to have been introduced into Italy by 
Sulla.2? But a reintroduction is not improbable. “Troys” in Italy, 
associated with arrivals from the east (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 53; 
Verg. op. cit. i. 248; Liv. i. 1), go some way toward indorsing an 
earlier existence of it there, and incidentally may have directed, 
though they hardly originated, the growth of the legends of Trojan 
foundations in the west. On the first institution of the ‘Trojan game”’ 
in Italy Vergil is very explicit indeed. If he means what he says, he 
intends the Trojan game to be understood as a part or at least as a 
concomitant of a foundation ceremony, for Ascanius apparently in- 
stituted it ““Longam muris cum cingeret Albam”’ (op. cit. v. 596-602). 

I suggested what appear to me to have been the associations of 
maze movements in the mature religious thought of antiquity in CR, 
XLIII (1929), 212, 213. There is an interesting development from the 
magical notion of enforced constraint to the idea of spiritual enslave- 
ment in the world, correlative to release by purity. 

In the Trojan game there seems to be the origin of the “musical 
rides’ which are performed by cavalry in British military displays. 
What is the tradition I do not know; there is no evolution, for Vergil’s 
description of the Trojan game fits a musical ride exactly.’ 

1W.H. Mathews, Mazes and Labyrinths, pp. 73, 78, 87, 92; cf. p. 201. 

2J. W. Mackail, The ‘‘Aeneid’’ of Vergil, ad v. 602. 


3 Cf. Karl Bethmann-Hartleben, Die Antike, VII (1931), 31, 32, who independently 
compares the ‘‘Truia’’ of the well-known Etruscan vase painting with a Reiterquadrille. 
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IV. POSEIDON AS GOD OF THE CITY WALL 


Two familiar incidents of ancient history may conceal a knowledge 
of Poseidon as a wall-god. When Publius Cornelius Scipio Minor 
(afterward Africanus) was about to assault Carthago Noua in 210 
B.c. by the sea approach at low tide, he is said to have encouraged 
the assault party by promising that ‘Neptunus himself would guide 
them” (Liv. xxvi. 45, Neptunum tubebat ducem itineris sequi, ac medio 
stagno euadere ad moenia). The remark gains point if Neptunus was 
thought to be giving access to the walls of the city by way of the sea, 
because both walls and sea were conceived to belong to his jurisdic- 
tion. The other incident offers greater probability. Hamilcar, at- 
tempting to capture Himera in 480 B.c., took great care to gain the 
services of Greeks, who would know how certain sacrifices to Poseidon, 
on which success would depend, should be performed. It is hard to 
refuse the conclusion that Hamilcar was propitiating Poseidon as god 
of the city wall, not of the sea, for he had already landed in Sicily. 

“Cyclopean” walls may possibly have been wrongly attributed to 
the Cyclopes by popular etymology. It seems worth while to suggest 
that originally the circle of the wall was implied by the name, and not 
a quality of the supposed builders. The attribution of the walls to 
the Cyclopes is not peculiarly appropriate; but aetiology might easily 
have occasioned it, and therewith the derivation of the Cyclopes from 
Poseidon by birth (Eur. Cycl. 262), in which the truth seems to be 
suggested. 

It was for the sake of the horses of Laomedon that Heracles sacked 
Laomedon’s Troy (EZ 640-42), and it was by breaching the wall that 
Telamon penetrated the defense (Apollodorus Bibl. ii. 6. 4). 


V. HECTOR, ASTYANAX, AND THE WALL 


If Hector was a moNloxov kparos (Eur. Rhes. 821; cf. 166, where 
Liddell and Scott emphatically approve the reading rodvdxou Tupavri- 
dos) in the full significance which I suggested, arguments against the 
etymology of his name as the short form of ’Exéo\s maintained by 
Fick! and in favor of the alternative ’Exé\aos? are weakened. Hector’s 
implied claim to defensive sufficiency (EH 473), which Fick saw to be 


1 Fick-Bechtel, Griechische Personennamen?, p. 389. 
2 Grace H. Macurdy, CQ, XXIII (1929), 25. 
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relevant, but probably thought to be no more than a pun on his name, 
becomes—if I am right—important. No one but the goddesses of 
cities, and Hector, seems ever to be called woXoxos. But furthermore, 
against the arguments for ’Exé\aos based on the names of Hector’s 
kinsmen, e.g., Laomedon, there remains to be opposed the name of 
Astyanax, which by the same analogies supports ’Exéo\s, and is in 
fact neatly complementary to it. The death of Astyanax also may be 
relevant to the magical context. In the Ilias parua of Lesches (Paus. 
x. 25. 9 [4]; ef. Kinkel, Hp. Graec. Frag., p. 46 [giving the citation and 
notice of Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 1263]; Q 734) he was killed by being 
thrown from a tipyos by Neoptolemus. According to Euripides (T'ro. 
714-20), he was thrown by common consent (which, according to 
Pausanias [x. 25. 9], Lesches denied), advised by the arguments of 
Odysseus. In Proclus’ epitome of the Il. pers. of Arctinus, Odysseus 
kills him; it is not said how. On the other hand, Stesichorus seems 
to have written that Astyanax was already dead, presumably when 
he was thrown from the wall (Schol, ad Eur. Andr. 10, where it is im- 
plied [zbid.] that some writer of an Iliu persis recounted that he was 
first killed, but also thrown from the ripyos afterward). A variant, in 
which Astyanax is beheaded, is known in vase paintings.! The natural 
development of legend seems to suggest that the throwing from the 
wall was originally important, but then misunderstood, and met and 
included by adjustments. Probably enough Astyanax was already 
dead when he was thrown; the throwing was too persistently related 
to be neglected in the accounts; and it was finally rationalized as the 
cause of his death. An obvious conjecture will explain the act provi- 
sionally. Odysseus, who among the Achaeans seems to have shared 
with Calchas the mastery of magical art (perhaps because he was not 
really an Achaean himself),? probably intended to avert ill conse- 
quences by an appropriate sacrifice to—and from—the wall, with a 
kind of inversion of the practice of sacrificing a young life at a founda- 
tion ceremony, as at the neolithic burial of a baby at Olympia, and 
the Roman mundus-burials.* There is perhaps a parallel, at least for 
such an affirmative process, in the act of the daughters of Cecrops, 


1E. A. Gardner, JHS, XIV (1894), 173; but ef. the discussion ibid. 
2 A. Shewan, CP, XXIV (1929), 339-42, esp. 341. 


3 Cf. Ovid op. cit. iv. 621 with Sir James Frazer’s note in his edition (III, 385-86). 
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who threw themselves from the wall of the Athenian Acropolis.! 
Apollodorus (Epit. v. 23) apparently, as Sir James Frazer remarks 
(ad loc., q.v.), regarded the death of Astyanax as a sacrifice. The con- 
ception of the total erasure of the walls of Troy (Eur. Hel. 108: 
war’ od’ ixvos ye Terxéwy elvar cadés) may possibly refer to some 
superstitious wish. 

To the suggestion that Vergil connected répyayua etymologically 
with zipyos? might have been added the mention that Fick did so 
too,’ thinking that ripyos was probably a foreign word. 


VI. LITERARY RATIONALIZATIONS OF THE MAGICAL IDEAS 


The ideal continuum for which I argue offers side lights on Homer’s 
adaptation of old tales. Hector, once the magical repository of 
“Troy’s inexpugnability,” in Homer is taunted with his claim to be 
able alone—but for the help of his kinsmen, a clear adjustment— 
to keep Troy safe (E 472-74). The grand description of Poseidon’s 
work of destruction on the Achaean wall recalls phraseology used 
elsewhere of Poseidon’s demolition of the wall of Troy (cf. M 27 ff. 
with Verg. op. cit. ii. 610-12; Tryph. 338, 339; 396, 397; 568, 569; 
681). Homer may thus have been the first to cross-identify, but faintly 
and legitimately, the Trojan and Achaean walls. The topography now 
implied—if I am right—by the entry of the wooden horse into Troy 
might be held to support the Hissarlik-Troy equation against recent 
views! that the walls of Hissarlik are in reality the work of Achaeans, 
during the siege, and that Priam’s Troy is to be sought elsewhere. 
But it is premature to state the arguments, or to discuss the exact 
point of the horse’s entry. 

According to Euripides, Rhesus claims boastfully that he will not 
only demolish the Achaeans’ walls in Troyland (Eur. Rhes. 447-53), 
but even invade Greece itself (cbid. 469-73) ; as Sinon told the Trojans 
that Asia would bring war to the ramparts of Pelops if they drew the 
wooden horse into their city with their own hands (Verg. op. cit. ii. 
192-94). But once in Homer (M 20; cf. Hes. Theog. 340 ff.) Rhesus 


1 Apollodorus Bibl. iii. 14. 6; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, I, 260, citing 
Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 12. 


2 CP, XXV (1930), 359, n. 3. 
3 Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, p. 16. 
4Enumerated and criticized by Dr. A. Shewan in CR, XLIV (1930), 161, 162. 
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is not a prince but a river (whereas in Euripides he is the son of the 
river Strymon [Rhes. 393, 394]), and as a river he helps Poseidon to 
demolish the Achaean wall in Troyland. That Poseidon’s limited 
loyalty to his own city was felt to be a difficulty appears at least once 
(Verg. op. cit. v. 800-813), in the deprecation that he had all the time 
willed the destruction of perjured Troy, but, merely to please Venus, 
had protected it, for Aeneas’ sake. Apollo also has been rationalized 
and humanized. It seems that originally he was associated, perhaps 
by the charm of his music, with the sanctification of the Trojan wall. 
But in Homer (II 700-709) he defends the wall against Patroclus like 
a human warrior, although there remains some of the ancient awe in 
the dread of his great voice from the bastion. 

The perversion in tragedy of magical to psychological motives is rec- 
ognized already, perhaps especially in Sophocles’ Philoctetes, where the 
magical qualities of Philoctetes’ bow still remain emphasized, though 
the interest has left them, and in Sophocles’ Antigone, where the sur- 
viving ritual necessities, in the burial of the ayos and in Haemon’s 
death, partly control the action of the play.1 But that ancient ideas 
about the magical efficacy of horses as a hostile force lie at the root 
of Euripides’ Rhesus has not been observed. In fact,? Conington (ad 
Verg. op. cit. i. 469-73) even held that in the play there remained no 
trace of the tradition of a certain oracle (implicit in Verg. zbid.), by 
which, according to Servius (ad Verg. ibid. 469), if the horses of Rhesus 
tasted Trojan water and forage, he would be invincible, and according 
to Eustathius (ad K 435), if this condition were fulfilled, Troy would 
not fall. It is quite clear that if the oracle is genuine, and there seems 
no reason to doubt it, there was in the possession of Rhesus some 
supernatural power; and it is equally clear from the whole story of 
the raid on him that it resided in his horses, splendid creatures of 
shining whiteness (Eur. Rhes. 617, 618), to which originally Rhesus 
himself is adjectival. The horses are almost incarnations of Ares (ibid. 
386). That there was an un-Homeric version of the Rhesus story, 
used by vase-painters and also by the poet of the Rhesus, has already 
been shown,’ and it is probably to an early stratum in such a version 

1 Cf. H. J. Rose, CQ, XIX (1925), 147 ff.; CP, Vol. XX (1925). 


2 As I remarked in CP, XXV (1930), 365, n. 1. 


3 By Professor J. A. K. Thomson, CR, X XV (1911), 238, 239; ef. T. W. Allen, Homer: 
The Origins and Transmission, pp. 162, 163. 
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that the oracle belongs. The horses in the play must remain in Troy- 
land for one night (bid. 600-605), and the whole contingent of Rhesus 
was bivouacked outside the Trojan lines, protected from the enemy 
by secrecy alone (ibid. 613-15). When its presence, urgently sought 
by Hector himself (cbid. 399, 403 ; 935-937), and thought unknown to 
the Achaeans (ibid. 854, 855), was divulged, it was defenseless. 

If the magical interpretation is sound, it may be required to explain 
why Rhesus and his horses were allowed to remain exposed to risk 
for one night, which was all that was needed; and it can. The horses 
of Rhesus, to which he owed his importance, and in the possession of 
which he trusted that he alone could save Troy and even demolish 
the walls of the Achaeans (ibid. 390-92, 447-53), must become magi- 
cally assimilated to Troy, by eating Trojan forage and drinking Tro- 
jan water. Such magical, almost sacramental, assimilation is well 
known in marriage customs, at Athens, where a pomegranate was di- 
vided between the marrying pair, and at Rome, where a cake was 
shared.! This magical process in the horses of Rhesus would take at 
least one night (implied in Eur. Rhes. 598-605; by Athene, in her ad- 
vice to the raiders). For that the likeliest reason is that magic worked 
most strongly at night under the moon. If the horses had entered 
Troy before the assimilation was complete, they would have been 
dangerous, as prisoners of war were thought dangerous by the Romans 
until they had been passed under the yoke, and as in fact the wooden 
horse itself was designed to be dangerous. Since Dr. Ludolf Malten’s 
great article’ it is hardly possible to deny that in ancient Europe and 
Asia Minor, as in later Europe sometimes, horses are regularly asso- 
ciated in popular consciousness with danger and death, and by no 
means only because they belong to war; and, further, that they could 
be thought able to cause disaster magically. Malten’s contention is 
all the stronger because he can show that the superstitious dread of 
horses was not among the habitual beliefs of other regions near the 
limits of Europe. 

Other passages in the Rhesus now become clearer. The importance 
and confidence of Rhesus, otherwise incredible (zbid. 459-62; 488-91; 


1H. J. Rose, The Roman Questions of Plutarch, p. 86, and esp. n. 87, which gives an 
interesting modern parallel. 


2 Arch. Jahrb., XXIV (1915), 197 ff. 
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510-17; 598-605; esp. 605, where Athene says rodrov xaraxras Tavr’ 
éxeis), the imprudent disposition of his contingent, and the peculiar 
necessities which constrained it have been explained. All have been 
with difficulty assumed into a drama of human passions. Still more 
harshly admitted, because it offends against the sovereignty of im- 
agination, is Dolon’s lame demand of the horses of Achilles as his re- 
ward, if his patrol succeeds (K 305 ff.; Eur. Rhes. 181-90). Almost 
anything else would be more appropriate artistically; or at least so I 
hold, yet recognizing that such arguments are insecure. But at any 
rate here again a reason is ready. The Trojans, not content with their 
own new accession of war magic, were seeking to neutralize or to ac- 
quire for themselves the war magic of the enemy. Originally the tale 
was a tale of plot and counterplot, confronted accidentally together. 

Athene is blamed for the disaster to Rhesus (Eur. Rhes. 938-40). 
It is she who suggested the raid to the Achaeans. I would remark that 
according to the play the palladion had already been stolen before the 
action of it (ibid. 501, 502); thus it is conceivable that the Trojan 
pallas, evocated, fights now against Troy in the person of Athene. 
But Hector himself, who as roXioxov kparos (ibid. 821) held Rhesus 
in especial honor, is also blamed for the calamity; he is even accused 
by the charioteer of Rhesus of killing Rhesus to gain the horses (ibid. 
835-40). A little thought makes it hard to believe that any require- 
ment of dramatic art or of psychological action can account for this 
hysterical outburst. At the best the accusation has too much promi- 
nence, but that very prominence betrays the nature and importance 
of the suspicion in the earliest story. It is incredible that Hector, in 
sore need of military help, would have been even suspected of killing 
his welcome ally. But it is not incredible that Hector, if he sought 
magical aid, might have been thought capable of securing his posses- 
sion of magical horses by ridding himself of their rightful owner. 
Much art is needed to render tolerable in poetry such survivals of 
ideas and origins long since outlived. 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 





CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE 


LIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE, Pope Professor of Latin and 
dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in Harvard Univer- 
sity, died at his home in Cambridge on the thirty-first of 

August in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

He was born in the old town of Sudbury, Massachusetts, on March 
11, 1866, of a long line of New England ancestry, and the sturdy vir- 
tues of his forebears he both admired and emulated. He was educated 
at the public schools of Sudbury and of Framingham near by and was 
graduated from Harvard University in 1889 with the distinction of 
summa cum laude, and he was the salutatorian on Commencement 
Day. He began his career as teacher in the Belmont School, Cali- 
fornia, where he served for three years after his graduation. Thence 
he went to Phillips Andover Academy as professor of Greek, of which 
institution he was trustee from 1902 until his death. His experience in 
teaching in preparatory schools served him in good stead later, for he 
was associated for many years with the College Entrance Examination 
Board and in that connection served on various committees which 
were concerned with formulating entrance requirements. This interest 
in preparatory-school work bore fruit in his First Latin Book (1903), 
and in the Elements of Latin (1906), which he prepared in collabora- 
tion with John J. Schlicher; both books were published while he was 
assistant professor in his own university. 

From 1894 to 1898 he held an appointment at the University of 
Chicago, first as instructor and then as assistant professor of Latin. 
During this period he studied at the University of Munich, and a paper 
which attracted favorable attention from Professor Wélfflin was am- 
plified into his inaugural dissertation, Julius Firmicus Maternus, der 
Heide und der Christ, in which he proved that Firmicus was the author 
both of the Mathesis and of the De errore profanarum religionum. The 
excellence of his dissertation gained him his doctorate of philosophy, 
summa cum laude. The interest manifested in this paper in the field 
of Greek and Roman religion abided with him for the rest of his life 
and found expression in his subsequent books: Religious Thought of 
the Greeks (1916; 2d ed., 1925); Pagan Ideas of Immortality (1918); 
Ancient Beliefs in the Immortality of the Soul (1931), in the series ‘“‘Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” Many papers on the same subject were 
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published from time to time in philological journals. Though this 
field was the one which he most intensively cultivated, his interests 
covered the whole literature of Greece and Rome. In the Latin Litera- 
ture which he professed he had given courses on Latin Comedy, the 
works of Caesar, the Roman Historians (the first volume of his trans- 
lation of the Histories of Tacitus in the Loeb Library appeared in 
1925), the Roman Novel, Latin Poetry of the Fourth and Fifth Cen- 
turies. Many years of instruction in Freshman Latin led to the publi- 
cation of Horace, Odes and Epodes in 1902. 

In 1898 he was called from the University of Chicago to his Alma 
Mater as assistant professor of Greek and Latin and in 1905 was pro- 
moted to the professorship of Latin, in 1925 becoming Pope Professor 
of Latin. The first year of his professorship was spent in Rome, where 
he served as professor of Latin in the American School of Classical 
Studies. 

In addition to his early preparatory-school work in California, he 
had taught in the summer school of the University of California and 
was Harvard exchange professor in western colleges in 1914. The 
varied experience thus gained by teaching in different parts of the 
country and abroad gave him an unusually wide outlook and ad- 
mirably equipped him for the administrative work he was called upon 
to do. He was acting dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 1918-19, and was chairman of the Committee on Instruction 
from 1918. In 1925 he was appointed dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, which position he filled to the time of his death. 

His great success as an administrative officer was due to a rare 
combination of qualities. With the ability to see clearly, to form rapid 
decisions, and to give sage advice were coupled a readiness to listen, a 
kindly interest in the individual, an unfailing and genial courtesy. 
These qualities, illumined by a delightful sense of humor, endeared 
him to all who knew him, and it is for these qualities above all, and 
not merely for his scholarship, that his many friends will always re- 
member him. 
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THE NEMESIS OF CRATINUS 


The date of production of the Nemesis of Cratinus has been in dispute since 
Alexandrian times. The natural inference to be drawn from a reference which 
Plutarch makes to this play would place it before the death of Pericles; but a 
scholiast on the Birds of Aristophanes definitely assigns it to a period con- 
siderably later than the Birds, which was brought out in 414. Either Plutarch 
or the scholiast made a mistake. Our problem is to ascertain which was in 
error and to advance a reasonable explanation of the error. 

Plutarch, in chapter iii of his Life of Pericles, is referring to the peculiar 
shape of Pericles’ head; and he quotes lines from the comic poets on this point, 
citing the Cheirons! and the Nemesis of Cratinus, the Demes of Eupolis, and, 
without mentioning the title, a play by Telecleides. The line from Nemesis is 
por’, & Zed géve kal apace? Precisely what Plutarch means by the allusion 
to Pericles’ head is uncertain, for the text is corrupt. But provisionally we 
may take Plutarch’s word for the fact that Cratinus is referring to Pericles, 
supported as it is by the epithet ‘“‘Zeus,’’ a comparison which the comic poets 
are fond of using with reference to Pericles. Following up Plutarch’s state- 
ment, several scholars! have conjecturally worked out phases of the plot. 
Pericles’ efforts to have his son by Aspasia made a citizen would correspond 
to the efforts of Zeus to have Helen, his daughter by Nemesis, made a member 
of the family of Tyndareus. In accordance with this outline the play would 
naturally be dated sometime before the death of Pericles in 429. Since the law 
naturalizing this son was passed in 429, Geissler dates the play in that year. 
It is dangerous to press the parallel between Zeus and Pericles to the point of 
saying that as Zeus was successful in achieving his aim the playwright would 
also portray Pericles as successful. 

If this were the extent of our information the problem of the date and at- 
tribution of the Nemesis would be simple, there would be no doubt of its be- 
longing to the latter years of Pericles’ life. Cratinus dominated the Athenian 
comic stage during the thirties and until his younger rivals Eupolis and 

1 P. Geissler, Chronologie der altattischen Komédie (1925), dates the Cheirons 436-431 
(pp. 20 f.) and the Demes 412 (p. 54). 

2 Meineke’s uncertain correction of the manuscript readings; xapace; waxdpre V; 
xapate S. 

3 Cratinus Thrattae (Kock, I, 35); Aristophanes Acharnians 530: Tlepexdéns obAbpreos. 


4 Ziindel in Meineke, VI (1857), xxxvif.; Wilamowitz, Obs. crit. (1870), pp. 28 f.; 
G. Thieme, Quaestionum comicarum ad Periclem pertinentium capita, III (1908), 22-25; 
Geissler, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Aristophanes, in the next decade, had established themselves in the popular 
favor; and he was rather consistent in making Pericles the butt of his ridicule. 
However, the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds 521 makes this statement: 
Adprov .... eis Td abrd: Sti ovTws xpnopodrdyos: ely Se eri ris TOV ‘Opvibwv 
didacxarias, ox, ds ties, éreOvyixet, TOAAG yap torepov' Kparivos otv év tH 
Nepeoes oldev airov Lavra Kai tadra roAAG borepov. The scholiast is interested 
solely in Lampon, a person who is mentioned in the Birds and the Nemesis. 
He shows no knowledge of the general subject matter of the Nemesis, but by 
making use of the didascalic material at his command he thinks that he is 
able to establish the fact that Lampon was alive considerably after the date 
of the production of the Birds, i.e., after 414. If the general opinion was that 
Lampon was dead at the time of the Birds, the present scholiast must have 
obtained some information which had not previously been utilized. 

Now Capps! has pointed out that the information in the scholia to Aris- 
tophanes is singularly accurate as regards the literary activity of the tragic 
and comic poets. Consequently the testimony of the scholiast cannot safely 
be rejected without first subjecting it to careful scrutiny. 

Capps advanced the hypothesis that Plutarch drew his citations from the 
often-cited Alexandrian handbook on the persons ridiculed in the Old Comedy 
and therefore fell into the error of identifying the “‘Zeus”’ of the Nemesis with 
Pericles. On this assumption he would attribute the Nemesis—accepting the 
date of the scholiast—to the younger Cratinus, who has generally been as- 
sumed to be the son of the great Cratinus although he must have been alive 
nearly a century after the death of the first comic poet of the name. But the 
parasite Corydus mentioned in the Titans of the younger Cratinus (Kock, II, 
frag. 8) clearly belongs to the second half of the fourth century, as the discus- 
sion in Athenaeus vi. 241-42 shows. Archephon, a goldsmith listed in IG, 
IT?, 2, 1, 1469, 1. 22 (820/19), is also named by the younger Cratinus (frag. 14), 
who can scarcely have been producing in the fifth century. The Nemesis must 
therefore in any event be restored to the great Cratinus, and the old contradic- 
tion between Plutarch and the scholiast remains, for the moment, unsolved. 
Oellacher,? writing a few years later than Capps, ‘attempted to resolve the 
difficulty by a new hypothesis. He assumed that the scholiast was in error in 
assigning to the Nemesis a date ‘‘much later” than the Birds, but tried to ac- 
count for the error by suggesting that the scholiast, consulting the Didascaliae, 
found the Nemesis dated in the year of the archon Callias and wrongly identi- 
fied this Callias with the archon of 412/1 or his homonym of 406/5. Accord- 
ingly, Oellacher selects the only other Callias in the archon list of the latter 
half of the fifth century, the Callias of 456/5, and dates the play in that year. 


1“The ‘Nemesis’ of the Younger Cratinus,’’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
XV (1904), 61-76. 


2“Zur Chronologie der altattischen Komédie,’’ Wiener Studien, XX XVIII (1916), 
85-93. 
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As Geissler (p. 29) pointed out, the two later archons are distinguished as 
SxapBwvidys and ’AyyeAnOer, respectively, and probably were not frequently 
confused; and the two musicians named Chaeris, used by Oellacher to support 
his argument, were in fact contemporaries. We have no other references to 
Lampon which can be dated before the founding of Thurii (444/3), twelve 
years after the date Oellacher suggests. It is even possible that Cratinus had 
not yet begun his career in 455, since the earliest date we possess for him is 
453, assumed to be the year of his first victory at the city Dionysia.! 

Although Oellacher’s conclusion is untenable, he has suggested a very 
plausible kind of a mistake on the part of the scholiast, and by continuing 
the search for the precise mistake along the same lines we shall arrive, I 
think, at the solution of the problem. In Aristotle’s Didascaliae the dates for 
the production of plays, when the dates were known to the compiler, were 
given by reference to the Athenian archons, and having ascertained the archon 
in whose year the Nemesis was produced, the scholiast had only to consult his 
list for archons in the period in which the poet concerned was active. If he 
were not well informed as to the period, he might readily select a homonym 
of a date too early (as Oellacher has done) or too late (as happened in the case 
of our scholiast). Before consulting the Didascaliae and the archon list, how- 
ever, the scholiast had to ascertain what comic poets mentioned Lampon and 
in what plays. We know from Athenaeus and from other passages in the 
scholia that there were collections of prosopographical material dealing with 
the Old Comedy. Athenaeus xiii. 586a quotes “Hpdd:xos év ta Extw Tv Kopw- 
Sovpévwv and the scholia to Aristophanes’ Wasps 1239 quote Herodicus and 
Ammonius. 

The scholiast could very easily turn to the Didascaliae when he found that 
Lampon was mentioned in the Nemesis and find in whose archonship the play 
was produced. In this case he found in his list of archons one whose name 
corresponded to that in the Didascaliae but who was much later than the date 
of the play which he was annotating. In Kirchner’s list of Athenian archons 
during the period of Cratinus we find an archon Pythodorus in 432/1 with a 
homonym? in 404/3, and it is probable that here is the source of the scholiast’s 
error, since the earlier date is in harmony with Plutarch’s statement and the 
latter with that of the scholiast; and these are the only homonymous archons 
in the period. 

The year 429, Geissler’s date, is in many ways rather satisfactory for the 
Nemesis, but it compels us to rely on a conjectural restoration of the plot, and 
it fails to account for the scholion on the Birds. The year 431, on the other 
hand, is well suited to the attacks on Pericles and Aspasia which were taking 


1 Eusebius (Hieronymus) Cratinus et Plato comoediarum scribtores clari habentur. 
As Clinton showed, ‘‘Plato’”’ is a mistake. 


2 These two archons were not given distinguishing epithets, possibly because of the 
irregularities in the election of the Pythodorus of 404/3, which was sometimes called 
“the year without an archon” (Xenophon Hellenica ii. 3. 1). 
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place in this period and does not force us to rely on any absolute correspond- 
ence of the original Nemesis myth and the plot of the play. 

In conclusion: The Nemesis was written by the elder Cratinus and pro- 
duced in 431. It certainly contained some mocking allusions to Pericles, but 
the hypotheses concerning its plot which have hitherto been current should 
be given up.! The error committed by the scholiast on the Birds 521 has been 
traced to its source. The method which produced the error does credit to the 
scholiast’s training but convicts him of possessing inadequate knowledge of the 
later years of Cratinus, whose life he extends a great many years too far.? 
Lampon may have been living in 414, but the only evidence the scholiast 
could cite does not prove his case. Finally, the younger Cratinus must be 
eliminated from the fifth century and can scarcely have been the son of the 
contemporary of Aristophanes. 


F. R. B. Gopo.pHin 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


TWO NOTES ON PLUTARCH DE HERODOTI MALIGNITATE 

iii. 855 D: ai yap é&Bodail xal taparporal ris icropias wadora Tots piOors Sidovrar 
kal rats dpxaodoylats, ert 5é mpds Todbs Eraivous. 

Reiske supposed that eiot ypyoo had fallen out after rods éxaivous, but 
Bernardakis is perhaps right in keeping the text. Not wholly dissimilar is 
Aristophanes’ Equites 191-93: 

% Snuaywyla yap ob mpds povatKkod 
ér’ éotiv avipds obd& xpnaTod Tods Tpdzovs, 
GAN’ eis dualh® Kal Bdedvpdv 


where the conjectures of Meineke, Herwerden, and Blaydes are not convinc- 
ing and Blaydes himself, Merry, Van Leeuwen, Hall and Geldart, R. A. Neil, 
Rogers, and Coulon all keep the text, though Neil finds it “hardly credible” 
that it is right. 

xlili. 874 B: gvAarrécOat riv Bracdnulay abrod Kal Kaxodoylav. 


Wyttenbach and J. G. Hutten say that it is only E that has xaxodoyiar, 
and so does Max Treu, Zur Geschichte der Uberlieferung von Plutarchs ‘“Mora- 
lia’”’ IT (Ohlau, 1881), 37. Bernardakis in 1893 has no critical note, from which 
those who do not know that his editing is incompetent will think that xaxo- 
Aoyiav is found in both E and B. I examined both these Paris manuscripts in 
1926, and it is beyond dispute that in place of E’s xaxoAoyiav B has puxpoAoyiav, 
which has not been adopted by any editor since Reiske in 1778. It seems to 
me less likely that one of these words is a scribe’s misreading of the other 
than that the easier xaxoAoyiay is a gloss on the harder puxpoAoyiav. Salmasius 


1 Pericles’ sons by his wife were not then dead, and he had no reason to ask for the 
enrolment of his son by Aspasia. 


2 Capps, op. cit., p. 61, n. 2. 
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thought that there was more truth in B than in E and proposed mxpodoyiav. 
This word appears to occur only in Aristotle De virtutibus et vitiis vi. 3. 1251a 9. 
Whether the fact that aixpas has occurred in xxix. 864 B, xxxiv. 867 E, and 
xxxvi. 868 F makes it more probable that Plutarch used mixpoAoyiay here, 
or less probable that, if he did, it should have been corrupted to puxpodoyiar, 
I do not know; but I think it unreasonable not to be content with B’s reading. 
The ordinary meaning of puxpodAoyia is “pettiness” or “meanness,” and Plu- 
tarch uses the word in the sense of ‘“‘pettiness” in this very essay at xxi. 
859 D. The meaning required in our present passage is that of ‘“disparage- 
ment,” and puxpodAoyia bears this meaning elsewhere only in Isocrates Antido- 
sis or. xv. 2. 310 B, éyw yap eidws éviovs tov cogiotav BAardyporvtas epi TIS 
éuns SuatpiBys Kal A€yovras ws eore wept dixoypadiav . . . . duws ovde TwoTE 
Thy puxporoyiay Tavrnv jpuvapnv adrav, but I do not see why the word should 
be suspected in Plutarch any more than in Isocrates. What Plutarch says here 
at the end of his essay is very like what he said in xxvi. 862 B, xat rév vexpav 
T® apiOuad xabeire rovpyov,' and in xxxii. 866 A, rnv peylornv nuavpwxe mpakwv, 
with which compare Pelopidas xxv. 291 B. That Plutarch alone should use 
puxporoyia as Isocrates did once may, and may not, be a coincidence, just 
as it may, and it may not, be a coincidence that De Herodoti Malignitate 
xxxix. 871 A, ei py tis fv émipdvea Kai Aaumpdrys epi adrdov ard TOV Epywv 
éxe(vwv, though it has partial parallels like Diodorus Siculus xvi. 66. 3, ryv 
€comevnv mepi avtov evdoogiav Kal Aapmporyta Tov mpdéewv, has its best parallel, 
so far as I know, in Isocrates Archidamus or. vi. 104. 137 C, ai yap émupdverat 
kal Aapmrporytes ovK €k THs Hovxias GAN’ éx TOV &ywvon yiyverOa Pirovorr, and 
Helen or. x. 17. 211 B, eidas ras emipaveias kai Tas Aaprporytas ovK ex THIS 
Hovxias GAN’ ek tov roduwv Kal Tov dyovwv yyvouévas; and that the expres- 
sion in Sulla xxxii. 472 D, joav 8 of 80 épyiv daroddvpevor kal 8’ éxOpav oddéev 
pépos Tay did ypnpata opatropevey, is paralleled by Isocrates Philip or. v. 43. 
90 E, oddév dv pépos odoar haveier [sc. ai rov“EAAHvov cvpdopat] tov 81a OnBaiovs 
kat Aaxedaipovious pyiv yeyevnpevwv. 
G. B. A. FLETCHER 
University or LiverPoou 


WERE NARBONENSIS AND GALLIA CISALPINA UNDER 
ONE GOVERNOR FROM 67 TO 65 B.C.? 


One of the more interesting of the minor characters of the Ciceronian age 
is Gaius Calpurnius Piso, consul in 67 B.c.? One point concerning his career 
seems to have been overlooked. It appears that he was governor of both 


1 This passage is unknown to the new edition of Liddell and Scott, which cites for 
xaSatpéw in the sense of ‘‘minimize’’ only Aristotle Rhetoric i. 15. 1376 a 34. 


2 Pauly-Wissowa, III, 1376 f., No. 63, s.v. ‘‘Calpurnius’’; Drumann, Geschichte Roms, 
2d ed. by Groebe, II, 75 ff. 
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Narbonensis and Gallia Cisalpina from 67 to and including 65 B.c. At any 
rate, the few facts concerning his career that can be gleaned from the sources 
point to activities within this period in both provinces. It is not likely that 
during these few years he governed the two provinces successively. It is more 
likely that the two provinces were under his control at the same time. 

Piso was consul in 67 and made himself conspicuous by his opposition to 
Pompey and the Gabinian law. In the same year, as governor of Narbonensis, 
he put obstacles in the way of the enlistment of troops in the province on the 
part of Pompey’s officers.! This incident indicates that Piso’s term as gover- 
nor began in 67, and that he was governor of Narbonensis. A further indica- 
tion of activity in Narbonensis is supplied by a reference in one of Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus (i. 13. 2) to the “pacificator of the Allobroges.’’ It is usually 
thought that the words refer to Piso, who must have had a revolt of the Allo- 
broges to put down. This interpretation is certainly correct. It scarcely need 
be said that the suppression of a revolt of the Allobroges would belong to the 
sphere of the governor of Narbonensis. 

On the other hand, in 65 B.c. Cicero writes that he intends to pay a visit 
to Piso because of the influence of Gaul at elections (Ad Att. i. 1. 2). The im- 
plication is that Piso is governor of Cisalpine Gaul. It is highly unlikely that 
Cicero would consider it worth while to cross the Alps in search of votes. 
The note on the passage in the Tyrrell-Purser edition speaks of Piso as gover- 
nor of Gallia Narbonensis, though the Gaul that counted in elections is said 
to be Gallia Cispadana. If that is true, Cicero would need a surplus of energy 
and time to consider a visit to Narbonensis. On the other hand, Boot, who 
seems to have overlooked the evidence connecting Piso with Narbonensis, 
in a note on the passage, describes him as governor of Gallia Cisalpina. Why 
may he not have been governor of both provinces? There is evidence enough 
for Narbonensis, and no real obstacle in the way of believing that he also 
governed Cisalpine Gaul. 

There is one more bit of evidence which connects Piso with Cisalpine Gaul. 
We learn from Sallust Cat. 49. 2 that, when Piso was tried for extortion in 
63 B.c., Caesar charged him with having put to death unjustly a native of 
Cisalpine Gaul (propter cuiusdam Transpadani supplicium iniustum). There 
is no further evidence to indicate what province lodged the accusation against 
Piso. It is barely possible that as governor of Narbonensis he had occasion to 
commit an outrage upon a resident of another province, but it is much more 
natural to suppose that when Piso committed the outrage upon the native of 


1 Dio Cassius xxxvi. 37. 2. A comparison with Plutarch Pompey 27 will show clearly 
that the events referred to by Dio belong to the year of the consulate of Piso. At the 
same time Dio’s account implies that Piso was governor of Narbonensis at the time. 
The natural explanation is that he had taken over the province already while consul. 
Cf. Heitland, Roman Republic, III, 51. On the other hand, Drumann-Groebe (II, 76 f.) 
thinks that in 67 Narbonensis had simply been designated as the future province of 
Piso, and that he was proconsul of the province in 66 and 65. 
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Gallia Cisalpina he was governor of that province. It is also natural to sup- 
pose that he was brought to trial on account of misgovernment in the latter 
province or in both provinces. 

The evidence presented above is not such as to enable the student to leave 
the problem without a question mark. Yet it must be remembered that none 
of the sources quoted gives an account of the governorship of Piso but only 
refers to it in passing. Under the circumstances it must seem highly likely 
that Piso was governor of the two provinces during the period indicated. 


Jakos A. O. LarsEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTE ON ARISTOTLE POLITICS 1323 6 21—1324 a8 


Aristotle is arguing, with Platonic moral eloquence, that virtue is indispen- 
sable to happiness in both individual and state. He checks himself in this pre- 
amble (1323 b 37) with the reflection (1324 a 2) that some will dispute what 
he says but that to answer them belongs to another branch of inquiry—obvi- 
ously ethics. What is it that some will dispute? It is generally said that it is 
the Platonic identification of the virtue of the individual and of the state. 
That, I think, is improbable, since the whole emphasis of the preceding argu- 
ment is on the identification of virtue and happiness. That the principle 
applies both to the individual and the state is only a part of its generalization, 
not the main thesis. In fact, after dismissing those who deny the proposition, 
Aristotle goes on to take up as a distinct question the identity of the happiness 
of the individual and the state and says that no one will deny that. I do not 
think that we should press with Newman the point that the new question is 
concerned with happiness, not virtue. However it may be, the thing that some 
will dispute is the Platonic identification of virtue and happiness. Aristotle is 
thinking for once of what Plato thinks more often—the immoralists or ethical 
nihilists who challenge every affirmation of idealistic morality. Compare 
Plato, Protag. 333 C, Euthydem. 279 B, Gorg. 470 D, Rep. 358 C, Phileb 66 E; 
compare, also, Isoc. 15.242. 

In any case those who dispute Aristotle’s statement cannot possibly be an 
audience of Platonists as has been argued in a curious and elaborate misinter- 
pretation of the passage in support of speculations about the evolution of 
Aristotle. 


PauL SHOREY 
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The Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. I. Lectures by CHarues B. 
Martin, Paut SHorey, Joun A. Scort, and Rospert 8. Conway, 
with Foreword by Cuartes N. Cote. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. ix+181. $2.50. 


All the lectures comprising this volume are of such general interest and 
such engaging style as to be appreciated by the layman almost as much as 
by the scholar. They were delivered at Oberlin College on a foundation es- 
tablished in honor of Charles Beebe Martin, formerly professor of Greek 
literature and Greek archaeology at Oberlin, and were published for Oberlin 
College by the Harvard University Press. 

In the first two lectures Professor Martin talks informally and very enter- 
tainingly about Herodotus and Thucydides. In the former lecture he speaks 
of the need of an adequate commentary on Herodotus’ entire work. He de- 
votes some time to a discussion of the author’s good faith, and concludes that 
“the consensus of opinion would be that in Herodotus, in spite of his fondness 
for a good story and tendency to romanticize, there is no conscious distortion; 
that he was an honest and veracious historian.”’ A pleasing description of 
Herodotus’ style follows, but what does Professor Martin mean by the words: 
“Tts very simplicity sometimes obscures the writer’s critical acumen”’ (p. 10)? 
“Critical acumen” does not seem like a fitting phrase in view of his later com- 
ments on Herodotus’ carelessness in combining his sources, his credulity, his 
failure to penetrate motives and to find the real causes. The lecture discusses 
Herodotus’ partiality for Athens, his “‘sins of omission,’ his sense of humor 
and of tragedy, his attitude toward religion and superstition, his pessimism, 
his political views, his personages, and his speeches, and closes with a terse 
summary of his defects and excellences as a historian. 

The following lecture on Thucydides begins with a closely wrought com- 
parison of the two great Greek historians. The contrast in their aims and 
methods is brought into sharp focus by a series of antitheses. There are com- 
ments on Thucydides’ style, politics, ethics, religion, characterization, digres- 
sions, omissions, defects, speeches, accuracy, impartiality, and fame. Profes- 
sor Martin accounts for what he thinks is Thucydides’ gross overestimate of 
the importance of the Peloponnesian War by asserting that he had an air of 
superiority toward everything Periclean. But it is perhaps debatable whether 
Thucydides really magnified the importance of the Peloponnesian War out of 
proportion to the Persian wars. Surely the destiny of the Athenian Empire 
was involved, and, to judge by subsequent events, the collapse of that Empire, 
owing to the exhaustion of Athens, meant the rapid decay of Greek political 
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and intellectual independence. The Greeks became the “school-teachers”’ of 
the world, but no longer virile actors in the struggle. Professor Martin speaks 
of Thucydides’ depth of feeling, especially as revealed in his passionate love 
for Athens. It seems to me, however, that Thucydides is too much of a hard- 
headed positivist to qualify well as a passionate lover in any capacity. At the 
close of the lecture the author gracefully completes the comparison between 
Herodotus and Thucydides with which he began. 

The initial lecture on the Martin Foundation was that of Professor Shorey 
on Sophocles. There is an account of the seven extant plays which touches 
upon practically every point of outstanding interest. The Electra is compared 
with Aeschylus’ Choephoroi and Euripides’ Electra and the essential difference 
in method is pointed out in these words: “Sophocles has neither the religious 
awe of Aeschylus nor the sordid realism of Euripides’ play What he 
gives is a psychological study of the daughter’s soul on the assumption that 
Apollo’s oracle warranted the deed”’ (p. 64). At many points Professor Shorey 
throws new light on some aspect of the Greek play, or at least light from a 
new angle, by references to modern literature. In the Antigone Dr. Shorey 
thinks that although “the sympathies of the modern reader are wholly with 
Antigone, a critical reader could plausibly argue with Hegel that Sophocles, 
despite Creon’s final overthrow, held the balance more nearly even” (p. 72). 
Oedipus at Colonus is pronounced the most beautiful of Greek plays. The en- 
tire ode in praise of Colonus is quoted in Dr. Shorey’s own metrical transla- 
tion, one that reproduces in a very remarkable manner the sheer beauty and 
delicate suggestiveness of the original. In his discussion of the Philoctetes Dr. 
Shorey is particularly lavish of pertinent parallels and illustrations, and shows 
how variously the play affected persons of different temperaments. The lec- 
ture includes a brief consideration of the fragments of the lost plays, Soph- 
ocles’ religion and criticism of life, and the charm of his poetry. ‘He is the 
supreme embodiment in literature,” says Dr. Shorey, “as the Parthenon is in 
art, of the unique harmony of beauty and reason that is the note of the Greek 
genius in its prime”’ (p. 88). Dr. Shorey’s own personal experience with Soph- 
ocles is delightfully expressed thus: “I have read rapidly and uncritically 
plays of Sophocles in the midst of roaring audiences of ten thousand, on 
lonely Greek hillsides, in the smoking-room of storm-tossed steamers, in 
fevered sleepless nights, in days of disappointment and despair when there 
was no purple in the distance, in looking on the happy autumn fields and 
thinking of the days that are no more, and in other moods too personal to 
speak of, and he has never failed me.” Dr. Shorey closes his lecture with this 
final estimate: ‘Sophocles is the most truly Hellenic of the Greek tragedians, 
and, for those who have drunk deeply of the Hellenic spirit, the most human 
too.” 

Professor John A. Scott’s lecture, “The Poetic Structure of the Odyssey,” 
presents in brief compass many of the author’s views concerning the first and 
greatest of the Greek poets. Dr. Scott discusses Homer’s audience, language, 
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and theology, and shows how all of them give him a great advantage over 
modern poets. There follows the argument for the unity of authorship of the 
Iliad and Odyssey which was presented in his “The Unity of Homer’ (Sather 
Classical Lectures (Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1921], 
Vol. I. Dr. Scott believes that the character of Odysseus was not the result of a 
notion which Homer had formed while composing the Jliad, or the work of tra- 
dition, but the delayed and independent creation of the poet. The plot of the 
poem also, according to Dr. Scott, never existed until conceived in the mind of 
Homer. There is a discussion of the identification of Ithaca in which the 
author states his belief that Homer had no personal knowledge of the islands 
which he described, and that his geography was produced by his imagination. 

The last lectures are by the English classicist Professor Robert Seymour 
Conway. In the first of these, “Ancient Empires and the Modern World,” 
Professor Conway studies the experiments of Greece and Rome in govern- 
ment, and shows how a true understanding of our modern conception of free 
government can be reached best by an appreciation of the achievements of 
these ancient peoples. Dr. Conway believes that one of the greatest uses to 
which ancient history can be put in that of unconsciously molding the minds 
of boys and girls toward patterns of nobility by examples of chivalry and 
heroism. In the second lecture, ‘‘Vergil as a Student of Homer,”’ Dr. Conway 
considers Vergil’s interest in Homer, and the extent to which he was indebted 
to his Greek predecessor in thought and technique. Can it be a correct inter- 
pretation of the scene at the end of the first book of the Iliad to speak of a 
“brutal approval of cruel fashions . . . . among the gods when they all break 
into ‘unquenchable laughter’ merely at the sight of the limping Hephaestus”’ 
(p. 165)? Is it not more plausible to consider that Hephaestus was playing the 
part of a jester on this occasion in order to restore good humor at the feast, 
knowing that there is nothing so likely to erase the memory of an unpleasant- 
ness as a hearty laugh? Again, when Dr. Conway says that “the gulf between 
the barbarity of Iliad xxii and the humanity of Iliad xxiv and of all the Odys- 
sey was not crossed without some courage on the part of the later minstrel”’ 
(p. 179), he is assuming a fundamental difference of conception on the part of 
the poet where one can plausibly argue that there is none. The difference is 
that of mood, and can be justified by the specific circumstances in each case. 
The lecture abounds in parallel passages, and closes with praise of Vergil as 
the supreme exponent of humanity and religion and the great constructive 
critic of the current superficial view concerning women’s position in society 
and of nationalistic ethics. 

The first volume of lectures on the Martin Foundation is well printed and 
makes very pleasurable reading for all who care for the more permanent 
values in the literature of classical antiquity. 

F. R. Gay 
BETHANY CoLLEGE 
West VIRGINIA 
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Die Augusteische Kultur. By Richarp Hetnze. Leipzig and Berlin 
1930. 


This little book, edited after Heinze’s death by Alfred Korte, is the text 
of a series of lectures delivered to German officers and men in Bucharest in 
1918. Its publication is fortunate both for the scholar and for the general 
reader. The book is written with the understanding and the profound scholar- 
ship that characterizes all of Heinze’s work, and at the same time with a di- 
rectness and a wit that were apparently familiar to all who knew the man well. 

Heinze attempts first of all to estimate Augustus’ own character and capa- 
bilities, and he is more favorable to both than many recent scholars (see also 
his posthumous paper, “Kaiser Augustus,’’ Hermes, 1930, pp. 385-95). He 
sees in Augustus a true Roman who understood his country and its institu- 
tions and who was guided first of all by a desire for the well-being of his peo- 
ple. Probably Heinze underestimates the personal ambition of the young 
Octavian but he has given us a sympathetic picture of the mature man and 
his political, social, and religious reforms. 

After a brief lecture on Rome and its art and one on ‘‘Wissenschaft und 
Bildung,” in which the discussion of Agrippa’s map of the world is particularly 
important, Heinze turns to the writers of the age and their relation to Augus- 
tan culture. Livy is significant for him chiefly as one who wrote “ein gewal- 
tiges Heldenepos in Prosa dessen Held kein anderer ist als das rémische Volk.” 
With all his keen appreciation of Livy’s qualities as writer and moralist, 
Heinze does not do full justice to the historian. In the lectures on Roman 
poetry the section on Vergil contains in compact and telling form much that 
is familiar to readers of Vergils epische Technik. 

The lecture on Horace is the most important in the volume. Heinze is a 
good antidote for the source-hunters who have exercized their ingenuity on 
the Odes and Satires and Epistles. He sees in Horace’s poetry the expression 
of rich experience and of searching self-analysis. Horace is, Heinze holds, not 
to be interpreted as a matter-of-fact, sensible person. He was a true son of 
Southern Italy, hot-tempered and hot-blooded, a man whose calm was hard 
won. Heinze emphasizes Horace’s independence, his opposition to the cur- 
rents of his day, both in life and in letters, and his significant achievement, 
especially in the first book of the Epistles. 

This book, I think, deserves a very prominent place in the history of auto- 
biography, or, I might better say, of the expression of human individuality. Noth- 
ing that came before it can be compared with it—neither the autobiographies of 
generals and statesmen who handed down to posterity not themselves but their 
deeds and their glory, nor the outpourings of Greek lyric poets, who to be sure let 
us look into their inmost heart but do so without realizing it or wishing to. The 
time had to come when the self-analysis preached by Hellenistic philosophy could 
be practiced by a man like Horace full of a vigorous life of his own and possessed 
of an artist’s power to express it. It came in an atmosphere saturated with all the 


culture of the past and ready to receive all the germs of the future, the atmosphere 
of Augustan Rome. 


Lity Ross TayYLor 
Bryn Mawr Couiece 
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Fragmenta et picturae Vergiliana codicis Vaticani Latini 3225 photo- 
typice expressa (‘‘Codices e Vaticanis selecti I’’). Editio altera 
emendata et aucta. Rome: Danesi, 1930. 


The authorities of the Vatican Library have contributed their share to the 
celebration of the two-thousandth anniversary of Vergil’s birth by a very 
welcome act, viz., the re-edition of the facsimile of the older of the two illus- 
trated Vatican Vergils. The plates have been reproduced this time without 
the retouching which marred the first edition, and four color-plates of excel- 
lent quality have been added. The Praefatio of 1899 is reprinted with such 
additions (indicated by brackets and asterisks) as were thought to be needed, 
especially as regards the history of the codex. Noteworthy among the biblio- 
graphical additions is Sabbadini’s article “Il Codice Vergiliano F’’ in Rivista 
di filologia e di istruzione classica (XLVI [1918], 397-410) in which he points 
out peculiarities of script indicating according to him a Spanish scribe. 

The old Praefatio’s cautious dating: “procul dubio non multo post ex- 
tremum saeculum quintum, imo probabilius saeculo quarto esse conscriptum,”’ 
is unchanged, nor is any further objective evidence added to the single fact 
that the Vergil’s script resembles closely that of the Mediceus, written before 
the year 494. The testimony of the miniatures is not adduced and certainly 
would afford no further indication, of any specifically archaeological sort, of 
the date of the Vaticanus. The phases of late antique art are far more dis- 
tinguishable now than they were in 1899, and if one were sure the codex were 
written and illustrated in Italy, the absence from the pictures of any trace of 
that orientalizing of Italian style which set in toward the end of the fourth 
century would give us a fairly certain criterion for placing the manuscript 
before 400. But if Sabbadini’s conjecture of a Spanish scribe be accepted, a 
dating in the fifth century, in view of the tenacity of Latin style in the prov- 
inces, would not be impossible from the point of view of the student of the 
miniatures. 

Even so, the technique and style of the miniatures persistently impress 
such a student with their air of respectable antiquity. The use of gold high 
lights, the lack of underdrawing, the medallion author-portrait whose imprint 
still remains on folio 58, the delicate atmospheric graduation in color of the 
horizon-sky in the first nine miniatures—all operate to cause the Vergil to be 
considered the earliest of our existing Latin illustrated manuscripts, and it is 
difficult to place its nearest contemporaries in this category, the Quedlinburg 
Itala and the larger Vergil (Vaticanus 3867), later than the fifth century. 
The evidence for a dating in the fourth century which is afforded by the re- 
semblance of some of the miniatures to mosaics in the nave of 8. Maria 
Maggiore may be questioned, since the chronological data on this cycle of 
mosaics are quite as good proof of a dating in the fifth century as in the fourth. 

Whether of the fifth or of the fourth century, these vignettes of the Vatican 
Vergil are as peculiarly significant of the end of the antique world and the 
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beginning of the Middle Ages as are the contemporary figures of Theodosius 
the Great and his daughter Galla Placidia. In these pictures one finds the 
last phase of that Latin illusionism whereby antiquity approached so closely 
to the modern conception of landscape. They show as well the descriptive 
isolation of detail which marks the decay of the antique power of visualizing 
experience in coherent unity. The very illustration of Vergil’s works in this 
sumptuous fashion is indicative of the approach of the Middle Ages; men 
were beginning to need pictures wherewith to visualize the receding panorama 
of the antique world. 

Classicists and historians of art will unite in gratitude to the Vatican 
Library for bringing out this new edition of what may well be considered the 
important illustrated book. 

C. R. Morey 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Griechische Religiositét von Homer bis Pindar und Aschylos (Die grie- 
chische Religiositét in thren Grundztigen und Hauptvertretern von 
Homer bis Proklos I). Von Dr. WirnHELM Nestie. Sammlung 
Géschen. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1930. Pp. 139. 


Professor Nestle resembles the late J. E. Sandys in that his writings are 
always useful, sensible, well nourished with facts, and up to date in (German) 
bibliography. By Greek religiosity he means about what an English writer 
would call the spirit or the essential principles of Greek religion. He regards 
his essay as the first attempt in this kind, and from the point of view of a 
bibliography that cites no English, French, or American work, it may be that. 
His sketch, the first volume of a series that is to extend to Proclus, ignores 
pre-Homeric origins and has little to say of cult antiquities. The account of 
the religion of Homer, which fills about a third of the booklet, is excellent. 
It supplies just the supplement needed to Seymour’s exhaustive enumeration 
of the facts. He finds more morality, more ethical religion in the Odyssey 
than in the Iliad, and I will not here raise the question, whether, if we concede 
the fact, it is not something due to the difference between war and peace. 

Hesiod is the first theologian. His religion reflects the conflict between the 
tradition which he received as a Homeric bard and his personal experiences 
and beliefs. The myth of the five ages betrays in its composition, Professor 
Nestle thinks, Oriental influence. The seventh and sixth centuries are charac- 
terized under the heads “Cult Piety,’ “Mystic Piety,” “Rational Piety.” 
The third rubric is made to cover the lyric poets and Solon and Theognis. 

Two short chapters on Pindar and Aeschylus conclude the work. The pas- 
sage of Pindar on Nomos, discussed in Plato’s Gorgias, is not, Nestle thinks, 
immoral in Pindar’s intention. His Aeschylus is not quite the rationalist of 
Wilamowitz’ interpretation. Aeschylean tragedy is a great theodicy. 


PAuL SHOREY 
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Petron 39 und die Astrologie. By JAcQuES DE VREESE, 8.J. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris, 1927. 


Not many men can write 269 pages of commentary on less than two pages 
of text, even though that text be of Petronius. Dr. de Vreese can do this, can 
add two illustrations, four tables and a chart, and produce an interesting, in- 
structive, and enjoyable book. It would require a knowledge of ancient as- 
trology that I do not possess to review this book adequately from that stand- 
point, and the best I can do is to consider it from the Petronian angle. Yet 
even I may claim sufficient acquaintance with the other subject to accept most 
of the parallels which De Vreese cites, and to be impressed and convinced 
by the chart which presents in parallel the statements of Petronius, Manilius, 
Firmicus Maternus, and the astrological manuscripts. 

This study, apparently, grew out of investigation undertaken in Professor 
de Groot’s seminar. The examination of the commentaries on chapters xxxv 
and xxxix of the Satiricon furnished abundant linguistic explanation, “aber 
wenn man sich fragt, aus welchem Grunde eine bestimmte Menschenklasse 
unter diesem und nicht unter einem andern Sternbilde geboren wird, 
dann sucht man vergebens nach irgend welcher Erklirung’”’ (p. 2). Some 
scholars, like De Guerle, regarded attempts at explanation as hopeless; others, 
like Sedgwick (whose name always appears as ‘‘Sedgewick’’), thought the 
results not worth the necessary effort; still others, like Burmann, found no 
serious difficulty. 

A clew was supplied by Cumont, who proclaimed regarding the history of 
this period, “Astrologiam ... . si sustuleris, iam multa .... recte percipi 
non poterunt’’ (Cat. cod. astr. Gr., I, praef., p. v). Dr. de Vreese was thus led 
to examine the astrological literature, particularly the works of Manilius 
(valuable because of his date), Hyginus, and Firmicus Maternus, ancient 
works of art of astrological significance, and atlases, maps, and globes showing 
the constellations. All the mass of material thus assembled was applied to 
the interpretation of the two chapters of Petronius. 

Chapter xxxv describes one course in Trimalchio’s banquet. A tray repre- 
sents the twelve signs of the zodiac, with an appropriate dish on each, and in 
chapter xxxix Trimalchio explains the meaning of the different signs. I had 
for years read the two chapters together with classes, but apparently only 
Gaselee (in Excursus II to his reproduction of the Trau manuscript) had 
emphasized in print the connection. It should in future be impossible to de- 
tach them. Even after reading De Vreese I still believe that the choice of 
dishes is determined in part, though only in part, by Trimalchio’s tendency 
to make puns (e.g., super arietem cicer arietinum in xxxv. 3). Perhaps a Pe- 
tronian lightness of touch is difficult to acquire in a seminar, or perhaps the 
deficiency is mine, but I seem to sense a sort of humorlessness in De Vreese’s 
relentless pursuit of pertinent data. Let me add that he attains to a success- 
ful pun when he translates arietilli of xxxix. 5 as “Schafképfke von Schiilern.” 
As I pointed out in my note on the word, and more fully in Classical Philol- 
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ogy, XXII (1927), 311-13, I suspect that there is still more to arietilli than 
De Vreese finds in it. 

Other minor complaints may be made. The book is overfull of misprints, 
none serious, and the errata sheet naively and truthfully declares that sev- 
eral accents of Greek words on page 30 should be supplied or amended. The 
Petronius section of the long Bibliography could be extended, though several 
items seem of slight relevance. Little attention is paid to textual problems or 
discussions. Even Biicheler’s editio maior of 1862 is omitted, and the fifth 
editio minor is cited, though the sixth appeared in 1922. Yet it is comforting 
to see that De Vreese knows something of American scholarship (at least 
Waters and certain contributors to Classical Philology). 

The treatment of Sagittarius, much compressed, must suffice to show his 
method (pp. 70-83). In xxxv. 4 Petronius writes super sagit-tarium oclopetam; 
in xxxix. 11 in sagittario strabones (nascuntur) qui holera spectant, lardum 
tollunt. Numerous attempts have been made to replace oclopetam of the manu- 
script. I congratulate myself that I had already decided to retain it before 
De Vreese’s book appeared, for to my mind he has justified it completely. 
In art and literature Sagittarius is associated with infirmities of the eyes and 
with thieves. These facts seem to me more significant than the third consid- 
eration, that the sign is ‘‘zweiférmig und doppelsinning”’ (p. 82). One wishes 
that the author had been more conscious of the manuscript when one reads 
(p. 83): “So hilft uns also auch hier die Astrologie sehr deutlich zu einem 
Feststellen der Lesart; und zur Erklirung dieser schwierigen Stellen.” 

It is gratifying to have one’s own critical judgments verified and enlighten- 
ing to have presented so voluminous a commentary. Yet there is another 
point of interest. Few authors have provoked so many conjectures, page for 
page, as Petronius, and we must admit that the text is far from perfect as it 
is transmitted. Yet De Vreese, interpreting the text in the light of his special 
knowledge, is able to accept and explain it. He has demonstrated once more 
the essential reliability of even a poor text-tradition. It has always seemed 
to me a sound critical principle to make every effort to understand and explain 
the transmitted text before we reject it as unsound. This is what De Vreese, 
half-consciously, has done. 

Fortunately for me, his work appeared before my own commentary on 
these chapters was printed. The extent to which I have accepted his conclu- 
sions is indicated by the use I have made of them. Yet I am glad to have this 
additional opportunity to express my indebtedness to him and to congratulate 
him on what he has done. No student of Petronius can afford to ignore his 
work. If Petronius furnishes valuable evidence to the student of Roman so- 
ciety in the first century, and if Cumont is right in his appraisal, the book is 
useful in the larger field. But it is after all unimportant whether the study 
has practical consequences. It has great merit as a specimen of laborious, 
patient, critical investigation, and for this and for its usefulness we may 
congratulate the author and the institution which produced this book. 

Evan T. Sace 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Papyri in the Princeton University Collections. Edited with notes by 
ALLAN C. JoHNson and Henry B. van Hogsen. “The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology,” No. 10. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. xxiii+-146. $7.50. 


The welcome appearance of this volume is another reminder of the impor- 
tance of the papyrus collections now housed in American universities. It 
contains fourteen texts, of which Nos. 2, 8, 9, 10, 13, and 14 are of very con- 
siderable length. These texts form a homogeneous group both in date and in 
content. They all fall within the years a.p. 20-40, and deal with the collection 
of taxes at Philadelphia in the Fayum. Numbers 1-6 and 10 are daybooks and 
Nos. 7-9 ledgers dealing with the ovvragov; Nos. 11 and 12, and possibly 
No. 14, have to do with the Aaoypagia; and No. 13 contains a series of miscel- 
laneous accounts. These papyri add much that is new to our knowledge of 
the collection of the cvvrdgipov, yet do not furnish an explanation of the real 
character of this tax or of its relation to the Aaoypagdia. They show that the 
collection of the tax was directed by a collector (zpdaxrwp), whose agents were 
called yeporat. Throughout the year the sums paid were listed with the 
name of the contributor under the proper date in the daybook. At the end of 
the year these entries were transferred to a ledger under the names of the ap- 
propriate taxpayers. The instalments were regularly of 4 or multiples of 4 
drachmas, and were accompanied by payments of chalei (a charge so far unex- 
plained) and of the pig-tax. The syntaximon was levied upon males between 
the ages of fourteen and sixty-two, not fourteen and sixty as was believed 
hitherto. There is good evidence that there were differences in the total of this 
tax; 8, 12, 24, 44 (normal), and possibly 40, 48, and 52 drachmas annually. 
This implies different tax classes, as in the case of the Aaoypadia. There is also 
some evidence for a public bank at Philadelphia which would contradict the 
accepted view that these banks were restricted to the metropoleis of the nomes. 
On pages 46-47 it is shown, as against the editors of P. Cornell 21, that in- 
complete accounts of this type cannot be used for calculating the total taxable 
population of the village. In their discussion of the phrase 6éAwv owvragw 
(p. xx) the editors have ignored Wilcken’s correction of this reading to réAwv 
owvragw (Archiv, III, 120). Likewise (p. 28) on Képx(e) they pass over his 
discussion of P. Cornell 22, 33 (ibid., p. 297). In No. 13 (VIII, 10) ’Avdpudvrw(v) 
is surely the tax called izép dvdputvrwv (Wilcken, Ostraka, I, 152-53) and not 
a place-name. Number 13 offers a certain parallel to a Michigan papyrus 
soon to appear as P. Mich. Tebtunis 123 Verso, which lists expenses involved 
in operating the Grapheion. On this ground I venture to suggest that the 
forms pax() and pex() which occur so often in P. Princeton 13 should not be 
treated as proper names but as abbreviations of payxarpodpos, for these armed 
guards appear as escorts for public funds in the Michigan text and receive 
travel allowances like the épod.(a)—I would read égodi(ov))—cf. P. Princeton 
13, I, 28. 
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The general and special introductions have been written with great care 
and show a good grasp of the problems involved as well as a proper apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the individual documents. It is, therefore, the more 
to be regretted that more has not been done to bring uniformity in the read- 
ing of proper names in the texts. To select one of a dozen instances noted: 
No. 10 (V, 13): Taxetpis Avocxovpido(v) ; No. 13 (XVII, 10): Mayetpes Atoox( ); 
(xix, 27): laxipes Avoox( ). Surely all these refer to the same person. Nor is 
the Index in agreement with the text in ail too many cases. Thus No. 1 (II, 
22) reads [KoAA]odO(os) Vevar|[vpews] and No. 13 (XV, 12) KodAo() Veva( ); 
but while the Index gives ‘‘Ko\Aodos, s. of Psenatymis’”’ and “KodXo( ), s. of 
Psena(),’’ it cites both lines for “Wevartpus, f. of Collouthos.” 

Unfortunately no facsimiles have been included in the volume. 

A. E. R. Boax 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Das Problem des Klassischen und die Antike: Acht Vortrége Gehalten 
auf der Fachtagung der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft zu Naum- 
burg 1980. Von J. Stroux, W. ScHADEWALDT, P. FRIEDLANDER, 
Ep. FRAENKEL, B. Schweitzer, Ep. Scumint, M. Geuzer, H. 
Kuun. Herausgegeben von WERNER JAEGER. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1931. Geh. R.M. 5.60; geb. R.M. 6.80. 


The new German classical Association has among other aims the unification 
of the distractingly heterogeneous programs of papers usually presented when 
classical scholars get together. It was proposed that the papers of each meet- 
ing should deal systematically and progressively with some one significant 
topic assigned and divided up in advance. But not until the fourth meeting, 
Professor Jaeger, its president, informs us, was the ideal realized in a measure 
that justified publication of the papers. The subject chosen, though signifi- 
cant, is by no means new, and much of its matter and Topik is, as one of the 
lecturers says, already catalogued in Billeter’s Die Anschauwngen vom Wesen 
des Griechentums.: Nevertheless, side by side with repetitions of the unes- 
capable commonplaces, the book offers much that all students and defenders 
of the classics will find interesting and suggestive. 

Johannes Stroux in ‘Die Anschauungen vom Klassischen im Altertum’’ 
explains with references to the well-known texts of Cicero and Aulus Gellius? 
the origin and semantic developments of the term ‘“‘classic.’’ The political 
metaphor that carried the meaning for the Romans took the place of the 
Greek éyxpwopevor, selected or approved authors. And with this text the 
lecture gives a lucid sketch of the history of ancient literary and philological 
criticism from Plato’s Laws to the anonymous On the Sublime and Tacitus’ 
De oratoribus. 

1Cf. Class. Phil., VI (1911), 497. 2 Acad. ii. 73; Gel. xix. 8. 15. 
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If I were to venture any criticism, it would be that though he does not men- 
tion French literature he slightly overemphasizes the doctrine of literary 
kinds, genres, in his account of the meaning of “classic.’’ The ancients un- 
doubtedly held the doctrine, and it is an essential element in our conception 
of the classics, as the Preface to Matthew Arnold’s poems reminds us. But I 
doubt if Plato is thinking of it in the second and third books of the Laws. 
His main purpose is ethical, and the confusion that he deprecates is not so 
much that between differing literary genres as that of #@0s and words in music 
and poetry. Similarly, though the doctrine of the rpérov may refer to what 
befits each literary kind, its more frequent use from Plato to the latest scholi- 
ast is to express the critic’s notion of the becoming in the manners, speech, 
and behavior of the personages. At any rate Plato is not thinking of literary 
kinds in the Hippias Major. 

W. Schadewaldt’s “Begriff und Wesen der antiken Klassik”’ abandons the 
attempt at formal definition, and in the spirit of Goethe and Arnold says that 
classic is what the judgment of the enlightened public throughout the ages 
has sifted out, selected, and preserved as exemplary. The classic is the Mus- 
tergiiltige. Its chief characteristic is harmony in the Greek sense of the word. 
The classical writer is classic “darin das er so vieles nicht zu sehen geruht,”’ 
wherein, I may add, he resembles the gentleman as defined in James’s Psy- 
chology who cannot be got to see certain things, and does not resemble the 
author of Ulysses. The two chief embodiments of the classical ideal after 
Homer are Sophocles and Virgil, with a fine appreciation of whom the lecture 
concludes. 

Paul Friedliinder’s “Vorklassisch und Nachklassisch”’ illustrates by apt ex- 
amples the hocharchaische poetry of Hesiod or Aleman, the ripe archaic of 
Pindar, the mixture of archaic manifoldness with classic unity in Herodotus, 
the classic severity of Thucydides, the friihklassisch style of Aeschylus. In 
agreement, I think, with English, but differing from French and German criti- 
cism and from the preceding lecturer, Friedliinder says, ‘‘Aischylos ist der 
Schépfer des klassischen Stils in der griechischen Dichtung.”’ The larger part 
of Friedlinder’s lecture contrasts the classic with the post-classic, Callimachus 
for example with the Homeric hymns, Seneca with Euripides, Lucan and 
Statius with Virgil, Nonnos with Homer and tragedy. There is no reference to 
Nisard’s treatment of a similar theme. The conclusion reminds an English 
reader of Arnold again. ‘Die Griechen bindigen zuerst das Barbarische 
sowohl in ihnen wie um sie her, und mit Hilfe der Griechen tun die Rémer 
desgleichen, und mit ihrer beider Hilfe Europa.”’ But here as elsewhere in 
this volume the common source may be Goethe. 

Frinkel’s “Die klassische Dichtung der Rémer’’ is mainly a discussion of 
the classical quality of Horace and Virgil as a conscious improvement on the 
Alexandrianism of their immediate predecessors. 

I am not competent to judge Schweitzer’s readable lecture “Uber das 
Klassische in der Kunst der Antike,’’ which seeks to define the classic in art, 
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not by abstractions but in concrete terms of the Greek life and art of the great 
age. 

Schmidt’s “‘Klassizismus und Klassik in der antiken Kunst’’ distinguishes 
the Klassizismus of Roman copyists of Greek art from the true classic quality 
of the original. 

Gelzer’s “Gibt es eine klassische Form in der politischen Entwicklung”’ is 
a development of interesting but to me elusive analogies. 

The concluding lecture, Kuhn’s “Klassisch als historischer Begriff,’’ re- 
views the entire series and points out some of the differences of opinion that 
may find their resolution in a larger unity. 

All the lecturers have done as well as could be expected in the space as- 
signed them, and criticism of omissions would therefore be captious. I do not 
think it unfair, however, to express once more my regret at the disregard of 
all the English and French literature of the subject. There is no mention of 
any English critic and no reference even to Sainte-Beuve’s famous article 
‘“‘What Is a Classic?’ and the discussions that it provoked. Germany is un- 
questionably the leader in classical scholarship. But even German scholars 
cannot afford to transfer to this higher field the politician’s boast, “‘L’Italia 
fara da se.”’ 

Pau. SHOREY 


Lbvarnua ‘EXAnvixhs Anuogias Oixovoyias. By A. M. ANpRf&aADES. 


Mépos IIp&rov: ‘Iaropia rhs ‘EXAnrixns Anuocias Oixovoyias. 
Touwos A’: "Awd trav ‘Hparkav péxpe trav ‘EXAnvouaxedorixdv 
Xpdvwv. Toyos B’: Oi ‘EAAnvopaxedovixol Xpdvor. Athens: Demetr. 
N. Tzaka, 1928, 1930. Pp. xvi+563-+104. 


Professor Andréadés, well known in this country as abroad for his prolific 
publication in the field of Greek finance (coveriug all periods from the earliest 
Hellenic to the present day), brings to this history of Greek public finance the 
maturity and the freshness of a man thoroughly the master of a special field. 
He abandons, rightly, the “economic” theory of the philosophers and limits 
himself to the more valuable task of describing how the financial machinery 
of the Greeks actually functioned. The work is based almost exclusively on 
literary and epigraphical evidence, with lack of due stress, it seems to the 
reviewer, on numismatic and archaeological data. 

The work is to be completed in two volumes, of which the last fascicles have 
not yet appeared. Of the first volume more than half deals, as is perhaps 
necessary, with Athens. The chapter on Homer, somewhat thinner than the 
number of pages devoted to it (40) would imply, is a clear, simple outline of 
the relatively limited expenditure and income under the primitive economy 
of the kings. Andréadés interprets this period on the analogy of the mediaeval 
feudal system. Chapter ii, on Sparta (pp. 41-94), is a résumé of well-known 
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facts presented from a fresh viewpoint. Chapter iii deals with the economic 
systems of the Greeks, first, that under the Persians, characterized by heavy 
taxation resulting from increased expenditures, by the satrapic organization 
of collection, and by coinage reform (pp. 95-131); second, that under the 
tyrants, with their precarious and unpopular tenure of office secured by ex- 
traordinary and frequently confiscatory methods (pp. 132-51); and, finally, 
that under the city-states, financed chiefly by the alien taxes, compulsory 
public service, indirect taxation, and various irregular revenues (pp. 152-240). 

Athens receives detailed treatment in chapter iv (pp. 241-500). The 
sources are full, for Attica’s poor soil produced shrewd financiers interested 
perforce in a healthy foreign policy, in sound coinage, and in a workable sys- 
tem of taxation. The chief items in her “budget’”’—the expenditures for public 
safety (army, navy, and fortifications) and public buildings—were supple- 
mented by considerably smaller amounts for state religion, grain subsidies, 
official salaries, etc. On the credit side the city-state received income from 
public property, from rare windfalls like the mines at Laurium, from court 
fines and fees, and from direct and indirect taxes. Two levies on outsiders— 
the alien tax and the allied “tribute’”—were relatively heavy, but justified 
by the advantages accorded in return by *he state. Irregular income came 
from forced levies, special war taxes, and semi-voluntary donations. All these 
items (as, indeed, those throughout the book) are presented with careful 
statistical data in so far as these may be inferred from the ancient sources. 

The first fascicle of the second volume deals with the organization under 
Alexander. The treatment here is admirable. It comes like a breath of fresh 
air to read that Alexander’s campaign initially was a mistake (perhaps rather 
a gamble?), that until Issus the king was heavily in debt, that he was saved 
by a mere stroke of luck, that in the wild extravagance after the Persian 
débacle may be seen evidence of his mental aberration, and that he was fortu- 
nate in his early death, which came so opportunely just before the day of 
financial reckoning. Incidentally, in his complete acceptance of the iropuvy- 
para (Diodorus xxviii. 4) Andréadés breaks definitely with the more cautious 
skepticism of Tarn and Kornemann; to him the clauses are all of them in line 
with Alexander’s previous, if equivocal, policy. Elaborate appendixes (pp. 
75-104) deal with special problems: Alexander’s financial ministers (espe- 
cially Cleomenes) and the economic organization under Lysimachus. 

In form, the work is noteworthy for the meticulous organization of the 
material: books, chapters, divisions, and paragraphs are endlessly subdivided 
(unnecessary nicety leading sometimes to repetitiousness) and the parts ap- 
propriately tagged with letters or numbers. The author leaves no chance for 
misunderstanding, and, to make assurance doubly sure, he inserts, whenever 
possible, summaries, conclusions, and appendixes. The Bibliography is un- 
usually full (40 pages in the first volume alone). It offers a novel feature, 
characteristic of the author’s anxiety to make his work useful, in that each 
entry is followed by a list of the passages in which it is mentioned or discussed. 
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All in all, the work is of the highest importance. The fact that it is written in 
Greek will limit its usefulness to a small group of scholars, but I understand 
that an English translation is in progress. It will occupy a prominent place on 
our reference shelves. 
Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Heliaia. By HitpreBrecut Hommet. ‘“Philologus,’’ Supplementband 
XIX, Heft 2. Leipzig: Dietrich, 1927. 


This monograph bears the subtitle Untersuchungen zur Verfassung und 
Prozessordnung des athenischen Volksgerichts, insbesondere zum Schlussteil der 
"A@nvaiwv rodureia des Aristoteles. The Introduction is devoted chiefly to a dis- 
cussion of the literature on the subject. The first Hauptteil contains the 
Greek text (following in the main that of the Blass-Thalheim edition of 1914) 
and a German translation of Aristotle Ath. Pol. lxiii-lxix. The second Haupt- 
teil embodies a detailed discussion of the legal procedure and machinery in 
Aristotle’s day in both public and private suits. An Anhang and two sketches, 
at the end of the book, really belong to this section of the treatise, inasmuch 
as they summarize and illustrate the results gained in chapter iii of the first di- 
vision of this Hauptteil. In the third and last Haupiteil the author discusses 
the organization and constitution of the Athenian public courts prior to Aris- 
totle’s time. 

This monograph was inspired by the veteran scholar, Diels, who, unfor- 
tunately, did not live to see its completion. It required courage to suggest this 
subject, and more courage to pursue it. Giants, like Blass, Wilamowitz, 
Sandys, and Kenyon, had apparently extracted all that could be regained 
from the tattered fragments of the papyrus containing the concluding chap- 
ters of Aristotle’s Ath. Pol. Nevertheless, the author of the monograph under 
discussion turned with enthusiasm and devotion to a painstaking study first 
of the text itself and then of the contents of chapters Ixiii-lxix. In his consti- 
tution of the text he is sane and conservative; consequently, his emendations 
are always reasonable, and usually acceptable. I do not see how anyone can 
reject, for example, éodov (for’ Kenyon’s eivodov) in Ixiii. 3, nor dpibpo ¥ 
(=rérrapas), €&va é& éxacroy in Ixvii. 1. There are other emendations which I 
regard as certainly correct and which I should like to put down here, but I 
feel that I must refrain from doing so, owing to the extra cost involved in 
setting the Greek type. Still the text of Aristotle’s Ath. Pol. stands in need 
of further improvement, especially with reference to the last chapters, be- 
cause of their mutilation in the papyrus, but progress can hardly be expected, 
unless another, and better preserved, copy of this work should come to light. 

Hommel’s work supersedes by a wide margin everything that has been 
written on his particular problem. This is obviously true with reference to 
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everything done in this field prior to 1891, when the editio princeps of the 
Ath. Pol. appeared. Earlier scholars who struggled with this problem were 
hampered by the meagerness of source material, which was limited to a few 
chance references in comedy, vague hints in the orators, and unreliable asser- 
tions by the scholiasts and lexicographers. When the new material in Aris- 
totle first became available, scholars made the egregious blunder of using it in 
interpreting problems concerning the public courts irrespective of date, as if 
they had been a static institution. In fact, growth and evolution in the public 
courts of Athens were not definitely recognized or understood. This was a 
prime source of grief and confusion. For example, Photiades, a modern Greek, 
both a classicist and a lawyer, writing in 1902-4, uses passages from Aristoph- 
anes to illustrate conditions alleged to have existed in Aristotle’s day! But 
Teusch and the American scholar George M. Calhoun and others demon- 
strated that there were very definite epochs in the history of the public courts 
of ancient Athens. Continuing along these lines, Hommel was able to mark 
out three major periods of development: first stage, from the middle of the 
fifth century to 403/2; second stage, 403/2—378/7; third stage, 378/7—322. 
For the two earlier epochs source material flows in a thin and rather muddy 
stream; it is to the last epoch that the monograph under consideration makes 
its major contribution. Here it depicts clearly and in detail a day in the public 
courts of old Athens. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from saying a word of praise with reference 
to the author’s thorough and complete knowledge of the bibliography in his 
field. This is all the more refreshing, because some of his outstanding pre- 
cursors were lacking in this essential. Photiades, for instance, obviously did 
not know of the valuable investigations of Bruck and Teusch. Likewise, the 
Frenchman Gaston Colin was clearly ignorant of the meaning of Lipsius, 
though he cites him! Hommel, on the other hand, gives a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey as well as a fearless and unbiased appraisal of the work of 
his predecessors. It is especially gratifying to me to observe that in addition 
to Professor Calhoun, already mentioned, other American scholars such as 
Professors R. J. Bonner, Grant Robertson, and Stanley B. Smith occupy a 
prominent place in this book. 


ALFRED P. DorsaHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Philosophische Erklérung der Platonischen Dialoge ‘Meno’ und 
“Hippias Minor.” Dr. B. J. H. Ovinx. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1931. Pp. xi+206. 


This book begins with a discursive philosophical Introduction which treats 
among other things of the stages of Plato’s development as conceived by the 
author, and of the relation of his thought to Kant. The body of the book 
consists of brief summaries of the Meno and Hippias Minor, followed by com- 
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mentaries which expound the meaning from episode to episode from a phil- 
osophic rather than from a philological point of view. The Meno is selected 
because, as Natorp is quoted, it is there that Plato’s thought first distinctly 
emerges from the hesitations and confusions of the Socratic dialogues, and 
because it contains the germs and the suggestion of so much of Plato’s later 
work. 

The Hippias Minor, not usually so closely associated with the Meno, is 
taken to illustrate the truth, which Dr. Ovink elaborates, that our ethical 
judgments of men are much more complicated and uncertain than the judg- 
ments which affirm “this man is a cobbler, that man a physician.”’ Plato is 
aware, Dr. Ovink says, that it is meaningless to ask in general terms which is 
the better man, Achilles or Odysseus—a question which never entered 
Homer’s head. But Plato discusses the question in order to bring out the 
difficulty of such moral judgments, and in the endeavor to clarify his own con- 
fusion between the moral and the efficiency valuation of a personality. He is 
not himself quite clear. Hippias is helpless before the superior dialectic of 
Socrates. But that is not the whole story. 

Plato wird hier offenbar selbst noch von seinen eigenen Abstraktionen diipiert. 
Er schreibt nur die Gedanken nieder, die sich ihm selbst als wahr und vorlaufig 
unwiderlegbar aufdringen, wihrend er zugleich (376 C) eine dunkle Ahnung davon 
hat, dass in seinen Gedankengiingen etwas nicht richtig ist. 


The Hippias is merely the text for the author’s development of these and 
similar ideas which he illustrates by quotations from the philosophers, from 
modern novelists, and from the Bible. 

Dr. Ovink is the author of a Dutch commentary on the Gorgias and of a 
philosophic work, De Zekerheid der menschelijke Kennis. 

PauL SHOREY 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XLI. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1930. 
The forty-first volume of Harvard Studies contain four principal papers 
and summaries of four recent unpublished dissertations. I must leave to 
specialists the discussion of Mr. Arthur Darby Knox’ Swvvaos Oeds, merely 
quoting his own Table of Contents: 
1. Julius Caesar 
2. Demetrius Poliorcetes 
3. Certain Ptolemies in Native Temples; All Ptolemies in Temple of Alexander 
at Alexandria; Relation of This to Pharaonic Usage; Analogous Kaisareion; 
Private Foundation for Berenice 

. Ariarathes and the Dionysiac Guild 

. Attalus III at Pergamon; Possible Imperial Sequels 

. Antiochus I of Commagene 

. Roma and Augustus 

. Other Imperial Combinations 

. The Emperors in Asia Minor 

. Table of Results 
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Under these heads he seems to have collected the inscriptional and historical 
evidence and to have taken due note of the opinions of other scholars. 

Mr. Sterling Dow’s study of “A Red-figured Lekythos with the KAAOS- 
name ®AINITIIOS,”’ which was given to the Foggart Museum by the 
daughters of Charles Eliot Norton in 1912, I must also review by title. 

Mr. Milman Parry’s long Introduction to “Studies in the Epic Technique 
of Oral Verse-Making “develops and reinforces some of the points of his dis- 
sertation, L’Epithéte traditionelle dans Homére, and answers his critics. No 
criticism can diminish the value of Mr. Parry’s intimate knowledge of the 
Homeric text, his mastery of the bibliography, and the interest of the zest 
and the dialectic with which he marshals his facts and draws his conclusions. 
Such slight dissent as I feel applies not so much to his general conclusions as 
to occasional exaggerations in the expression of them which he sometimes 
seems to qualify or withdraw. He abundantly proves that the repetitions 
in the Homeric poems far exceed those of any later written poetry and that 
the iterata of later poetry are not often, like Homer’s, formulaic. The Homeric 
poet habitually uses ready-made phrases that suit his metre and avoids rather 
than seeks novelty and originality of diction. Hardly any of the repetitions 
of striking or dramatic phrases in later poetry are formulaic in the Homeric 
sense. The poetry of Homer is different, and that is due, Mr. Parry thinks, 
to the fact that it is composed “‘orally’”’ and not pen in hand. Elsewhere Mr. 
Parry admits that “Homer” may have written his verses after they were 
composed, but insists that they were composed in the manner of the oral 
tradition, and that of the innumerable formulas employed very few could 
have been the invention of any one poet. Homer’s poetry undoubtedly is dif- 
ferent from all later written poetry. What I await is the proof that it is not 
also different from any other “‘oral”’ poetry. No reasonable critic denies the 
enormous part that traditional and convenient formulas played in facilitating 
the composition of the Jliad and the Odyssey. It is also obvious that ““Homer”’ 
is entirely free from the modern malady of cliché-phobia. But it is not so clear 
to me that he could not have made a considerable addition to the stock of 
formulas which he inherited, or that he could not compose many notable 
passages in a style which the presence of a few formulas does not make for- 
mulaic. I have not counted the tags in the parting of Hector and Andromache 
or in Achilles’ reply to the embassy. But I am sure that to any unbiased and 
experienced literary critic these passages read as free inspirations and not as 
a mosaic of formulas. Writing was available in the time of “Homer.” Pre- 
cisely what use he made of it matters little, as Mr. Parry says. Wordsworth 
composed in the open air and wrote down his verses later. But poetry that is 
oral in that sense need not be hurried or improvised, or restricted to simple 
and unperiodic sentences. Where in authentically illiterate and primitive 
“oral’’ poetry will you find a period to match that in Iliad vi. 450-55 or 465? 


1Cf. Class. Phil., XXIII (1928), 305. 
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Where anything comparable to the consciously logical and articulated struc- 
ture of numerous Homeric sentences? 

With all that the French psychologists quoted by Mr. Parry say of the 
importance of the ear and the voice for oral poetry I concur. But all genuine 
modern poets are oral in that sense. They hear their verses and are guided by 
their ear. It is true, as Mr. Parry says, that the secular traditional use of 
the Homeric hexameter especially fostered the development of formulas that 
fitted into that metre. But though such tags or systematizations may not 
be so obvious or so numerous in the Popian couplet or English blank verse, 
there are more of them than he realizes. 

Mr. Gerald Frank Else’s “Lucretius and the Aesthetic Attitude’ is an 
amazingly clever performance regarded as an undergraduate essay for the 
degree of A.B. But it is hard to understand why it is printed in a volume of 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Mr. Else’s point is that Lucretius is 
that rare thing, a severely objective writer, to be perpetually contrasted in this 
regard with Plato. The only human touches he admits are his unique appre- 
ciation of beauty in nature and the aesthetic attitude toward life of a mind 
that faces the realities of materialism without illusion. In this respect he is 
compared or contrasted with Epicurus himself, Spinoza, the French material- 
ists of the eighteenth century, and with Schopenhauer and Mr. Santayana, 
about whom Mr. Else has much to say. 


PAUL SHOREY 


Wegweiser durch die Sammlungen altphilologischer Handschriften. Von 
WILHELM WEINBERGER. “‘Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien,” 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsber. 209, 4. Vienna: Hélder-Pichler- 
Tempsky, 1930. Pp. 136. 


This is an extremely useful bibliographical work for those who wish to 
track down manuscripts of Latin and Greek authors and to learn something 
about the history of manuscript collections. It is not easy to use, however, 
on account of the rigorous condensation, which no doubt was forced upon the 
author. 

First there is a brief Introduction, interesting but scarcely necessary, which 
explains how changes in writing materials and script and other factors caused 
the copying of manuscripts. Something is said also in broad outline about 
the main lines of tradition. A whole page devoted to Cassiodorus seems out 
of proportion in so brief a sketch. On the Insular tradition some of Beeson’s 
recent studies might have been cited. 

The book proper is divided into two parts, of which the first is a general 
bibliographical list of 260 items. Included are such works as catalogues of 
groups of libraries (e.g., the French departments) and of manuscripts on 
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special subjects (e.g., alchemy) and books that contain information about 
manuscripts. But lists of manuscripts of individual authors are excluded. 
This is followed by a section of a hundred pages in which names of libraries 
(towns and individuals) are given alphabetically. Included are Latinized 
forms such as “‘Abrincenses”’ with cross-reference to ‘“Avranches.”’ After each 
entry one finds the names of previous owners of some of the manuscripts in 
the collection, present location of some of those that have shifted, and bibliog- 
raphy. The items of the latter are numbered in part, beginning with 301 and 
running to 642. Presumably the unnumbered items are considered less im- 
portant, but the catalogue of the Cheltenham (Phillipps) Library, for ex- 
ample, which is not numbered, seems much more important than many of 
those which have numbers. The book does not make it possible to put to- 
gether lists of manuscripts of particular authors but names the catalogues 
which must be examined to make up such lists. Nor does it always give the 
information by which one can find what particular manuscripts in a certain 
library were in the possession of a previous owner. Thus under Berlin the 
names of Pithou and Dati (among many others) are given as those of former 
owners of one or more Berlin manuscripts, but there is no way of tracing them 
except through an examination of the catalogues. Hence it is evident that 
Weinberger had available in his notes an amount of material vastly greater 
than he was able to use. 

Naturally where there is so much detail there are errors of commission 
and omission. Under Chicago mention is made only of Armour Institute, 
which has one manuscript, and Hill; the latter reference is to a bookseller 
who once had a manuscript of Horace. No mention is made of the important 
University of Chicago collection though its manuscripts are described in 
Weinberger’s source, the De Ricci—Ullman lists in the Philological Quarterly. 
Goodspeed’s catalogue of the Chicago manuscripts, which, as De Ricci noted, 
is the only published catalogue of an American collection, is not mentioned. 
Several other Chicago collections are overlooked by Weinberger. There are 
manuscripts of San Marco and other suppressed monasteries in the Nazionale 
as well as the Laurenziana of Florence. The Landau Library should be men- 
tioned under Florence, near which it is. When it comes to single manuscripts, 
much of course could be added: that there is a Cuias manuscript in London, 
an Askew manuscript in Berlin, manuscripts formerly owned by Lomeni in 
the Ambrosian at Milan, etc., ete. Of new books that appeared too recently 
to be used by the author the most important is De Ricci’s English Collectors 
of Books and Manuscripts, 1930. 

A book of this sort must be re-edited often. It is to be hoped that Wein- 
berger will be able to make the next edition much longer. In saying this I do 
not mean to imply that we are not eternally grateful to Weinberger for this 
product of his tremendous industry. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
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Tempora och modi hos Columella. Av Nits Danuiér. Gothenburg: 
Doctor’s Dissertation, 1931. Pp. ix+179. 


The writer subjects the syntax of tenses and modes in Columella’s work to a 
minute and thorough analysis in order to determine his place in the history of 
the Latin language, and finds that he is a connecting link between the old and 
the new, showing some traits in common with late and vulgar Latin, and 
others characteristic of early Latin. Of the latter he has not suggested a suf- 
ficient explanation. Although he does refer to similarities between Cato and 
Columella here and there, e.g., concerning prescriptive subjunctives like fodias 
diligenter (pp. 30 f.), he does not answer the question how far there was direct 
imitation of Cato, and how far influence of the genre of agricultural treatises. 
The various aberrations from classical usage are shown to contradict the 
ostensible Ciceronianism of Columella, which was really due to changes made 
by a scribe of the Renaissance, whereas the older manuscripts (SA) reflect his 
real usage. 

Dr. Dahlléf classifies his examples according to the form as well as the 
meaning of the tenses and modes, according to person and number, the mean- 
ing of the verb as such, and its setting in the sentence, so that the various 
complex aspects of syntactical usage get their dues. That no one will agree 
with his interpretation and classification in every detail is self-evident, and 
some will disagree quite frequently. Although he tells us that these minute 
subdivisions do not represent real psychic categories, at other times he seems 
to forget his own precepts, or becomes confused between the origin of a use 
and its interpretation by those who use the language. Thus he is certain that 
the prospective subjunctive is still alive in Latin (pp. 39f.), and scents ex- 
amples of it whenever he notices that a subjunctive refers to future time. He 
did not observe that the potential subjunctive, when not an irrealis, does so 
regularly and insists that many instances are prospective or prospective- 
potential. 

One, in fact, gets the impression generally that the author has taken too 
seriously the minute subdivisions of his classification and read into the verb 
forms themselves elements of meaning from context and situation. Otherwise 
he certainly would not be speaking of a conjunctivus variationis, or of a 
gnomicus-potentialis-prospectivus, even drawing a fine distinction (p. 87) be- 
tween the latter and a gnomicus-prospectivus-potentialis! 

The occasional manifestation of overrefined subtlety among the complex 
problems with which the writer deals is as natural as it is fortunate that this 
has not seriously impaired the value of his work, a work noteworthy no less 
for the industry bestowed upon it than for the thoroughness and insight of 
its author and his familiarity with the literature of the subject. 


WALTER PETERSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Von Atois WaLpE. Dritte 
neu bearbeitete Auflage von J. Hormann. Parts 1, 2. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1930. 


Walde’s well-known work was not only the best etymological dictionary 
of Latin, but also for scholars the most useful etymological dictionary of any 
Indo-European language. No etymological dictionary, unless one of selected 
vocabulary, can avoid the inclusion of much that is doubtful or even highly 
speculative. But Walde’s was marked by good judgment in the weighing of 
probabilities, and its most welcome feature was the full citation of the 
scattered literature, including references to divergent views. The new Walde- 
Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, will take 
its place as the most convenient reference for groups of cognates that are 
widespread in the Indo-European languages. It does not make less desirable 
a revised edition of the Latin dictionary. For the latter it might have been 
possible to offset the additions by a reduction in the long citations of cognates 
in other languages for well-established groups, with references to the Walde- 
Pokorny. But reviser and publisher have evidently decided against this, per- 
haps to the satisfaction of Latinists though one wonders how useful to them 
is the elaborate list of cognates, sometimes with remarks on their special 
phonetic history. 

The first two parts of the new edition cover 160 pages, corresponding to 126 
pages of the old. At this rate the new edition will run to some 1,670 pages 
as against 1,044 of the old. As a distinctive and valuable new feature we note 
that the life-history of each word that appears as a caption is concisely re- 
corded by a reference to its first occurrence and the addition of ‘‘rom.’’ if it 
has-persisted in the vocabulary of the Romance languages. Thus under 
anguis, seit Naev., rom. neben verbseiteterem serpéns.’’ The occasional refer- 
ences to Hittite or Tocharian forms are of course new. More important is the 
thorough revision of the material, with due reference to new discussions. 

In its new form the book will maintain its status as an indispensable tool. 


C. D. B. 


Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum. Volumen quintum. Mo- 
derantibus L. Ropert, M. N. Topp, E. Ziesarta. Lugduni 
Batavorum: A. W. Sijthoff, 1931. 


The fifth volume of Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum has been made 
possible by the labors of A. B. West, of the University of Cincinnati, and 
B. D. Meritt, of the University of Michigan. It contains the remains of the 
Athenian tribute lists from 454/3 to 418/7. The praefatio (pp. 1-3) gives a list 
of twenty-five studies on which the restorations are based. The first main 
division (pp. 4-26) provides text-critical annotations for the fragments in 
their chronological order. The second main division bears the superscription: 
Nomina civitatum ad imperium Atticum pertinentium quae in tabulis Helleno- 
tamiarum comparent. The third and last section is a transcription of the forty- 
three documents as restored by West and Meritt. 
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The present volume of the Supplementum is especially welcome and valu- 
able because it presents, in revised formi and under one cover, the various 
inscriptions discussed by the authors jointly and individually in widely sepa- 
rated philological, historical, and archaeological publications. Two excellent 
studies, for example, appeared in the modern Greek language, in an Athenian 
archaeological journal which is not readily available to many scholars. In the 
years 1925-30, West and Meritt were making so many discoveries and pub- 
lishing so many articles that they were obliged to print wherever they could 
find space. 

The greatest contribution of the American epigraphists lies, of course, in 
the improved text of the tribute lists which they have given us. Strange to 
say, the last previous recension which took into account copies made by earlier 
epigraphists was prepared in the time of Boeckh. The present text represents 
a vast improvement over the former. It is an especially noteworthy fact that 
several small fragments, which, by themselves, had no particular meaning, 
have now been restored to what is obviously their proper place. Thus, J. G. I?, 
229 has been found to fit into the text of S. ZH. G. V, 12, col. 4. Again, J. G. I?, 
230 has been inserted in col. 4 of S. H. G. V, 10. These little splinters of stone 
which have suffered an orphaned existence for many years seem to be from 
around the edges of larger fragments still preserved. 

W. Kolbe, in an article entitled “Die Kleon-Schatzung des Jahres 425/4” 
(S. B. Ak. Berlin, 1930, pp. 333-54), has objected to a few of the restorations 
of West and Meritt. The present reviewer feels that in nearly all instances 
time and study will vindicate the judgment of his fellow-countrymen; at any 
rate, the insertion of J. G. I?, 212A in col. 2 of S. E. G. V, 22, must stand, in 
spite of what Kolbe says in S. B. Ak. Berl., 1930, p. 335, n. 2. In general, the 
text of the extant fragments of the tribute lists, as constituted by West and 
Meritt, is eminently satisfactory. Whatever changes are still to be made will 
surely be slight, and will probably come from West and Meritt themselves. I 
cannot speak too highly of their work. 


ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere biographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Aristoteles Politica. Eprp1r O. Immiscu. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. 


The pagination of the Greek text is unchanged from the edition of 1919. 
The apparatus criticus in the footnotes has been brought down to date by a 
few slight changes and references to the literature. The Praefatio has been 
enlarged from thirty-nine to forty-four pages. At page viii a page is added on 
Jaeger and von Arnim: 

Unum addo, libros illos VII, VIII, quorum transpositores nos nunc in eius 
disceptationis commemorationem detulerunt, in recentiore quoque quaestione fere 
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cardinis instar esse: iuniori Aristoteli eos attribuit Jaeger, seniori Arnimius. 
Secundum illum libri VII, VIII mente et cogitatione potius quam veritatis de- 
scriptione olim excipiebant libros eadem mente conspicuos II, III, postea demum 
nec satis idonee destinati ad continuandos libros insigniter descriptorios IV, V, 
VI, quos Aristoteles scripsit redux Athenas longiusque iam digressus a cogitatione 
Platonica. Secundum Arnimium ad librum III longe diversa olim pertinebat 
optimae civitatis adumbratio, non ea quae habetur in libris VII, VIII, quam 
contra censet esse et aetate et argumento novissimum civilis doctrinae Aristoteliae 
incrementum (qua in renuper habuit adsentientem W. D. Rossium, Aristotle, 
Selections, 1928, p. xxii) 

At page xxvi Immisch defends himself for retaining the accent ri not réin 
defiance of Wilamowitz’ jibe mumpsimus: at flagellum illud, quod sibi arro- 
gat, pace viri summi dictum sit, retorquendum est in ipsum. The Bibliog- 
raphy of the recent literature is enlarged by a page or two and seems to be as 
nearly complete as could be expected or desired. 

Pau. SHOREY 


Choricius Gazaeus. Ediderunt R. Forrster-E. Ricutsteie. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1929. 


This edition was promised by Richard Foerster as far back as 1893, but was 
left unfinished at his death and is completed by E. Richtsteig. It is a work of 
immense labor. The Prolegomena, thirty-one pages by Foerster and four by 
Richtsteig, discusses some fifty-five or more manuscripts, gives their stemmata 
and a Chorician bibliography. There would be little point in copying it here 
and still less in pretending to examine it critically. 

Apart from that, the main feature of the work is the enormous number of 
parallel passages collected by students who wrote dissertations for Foerster, 
by Foerster himself, and by Richtsteig and friends to whom he makes ac- 
knowledgment. The parallels to Plato alone fill four closely printed columns 
of the full Index Auctorum. These parallels are intended to illustrate the 
diction and the multifarious reading of Choricius. His style is a tissue of 
latent quotations. 

These collections contain an enormous amount of valuable material for 
the student of later reminiszenz-Greek. It must, however, like the similar 
material in Foerster’s Libanius, be used critically and with caution. Most of 
the ‘parallels’? were evidently collected by students working with the special 
lexica of Plato, the Attic orators, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Foerster’s 
Libanius. In no other way could such apparent exhaustiveness have been at- 
tained. But if the inference is to be that Choricius was conscious of the 
reminiscences attributed to him, each passage must be separately verified by 
the user of the book. For in a considerable proportion of cases the parallel 
turns on a single word or at most two words or a familiar idiom which Cho- 
ricius might have learned from many authors besides the one cited in the foot- 
note. This is not intended as censure. For the only way to give enough was 
to give too much. And the main purpose, that of illustrating Choricius’ dic- 
tion, is accomplished. 


PauL SHOREY 
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P. Vergili Maronis Opera. Ed. GuaLTHERUS IANELL. Editio maior 
iterum recognita. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. M. 7. 


This is a slight revision of the volume which first appeared in 1920 as a 
substitute for Ribbeck’s third edition. In contrast to Ribbeck the editor is 
conservative in standing by the manuscripts, of which the Mediceus is given 
the preference. The Palatinus, highly favored by Ribbeck, is rated much low- 
er. One new manuscript is quoted, a twelfth-century copy in Breslau. 

The new edition is practically the same as the old. The Preface reveals 
scarcely a change except in the date. The paging of the text is identical. In 
fact, close examination shows the same defective types in both and indi- 
cates a mechanical reproduction with very few differences. In the apparatus 
the changes are somewhat more numerous. On the first four Eclogues no 
change was noted. In the first five hundred lines of the Aeneid there are four 
_ or five minor additions. The new edition corresponds to the American prac- 
tice of a new printing from corrected plates. 

This edition is in no sense a new critical text. It may be compared to 
Hirtzel’s Oxford text. The apparatus is about as brief. It has the advantage 
over Hirtzel of containing the chief lives of Virgil and an Index of Names and 
of having numbered pages. On the other hand, it is printed less well and costs 
a little more. In text all editions of Virgil are much alike. Examination of a 
few passages gives the palm to Ianell over Hirtzel, in my opinion. Thus he 
keeps the reading pacique of the best manuscripts in vi. 852, which seems to 
me immeasurably superior to pacisque, preferred by Hirtzel. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Cicero, the Speeches with an English Translation: Pro Publio Quinctio, 
Pro Sextio Roscio Amerino, Pro Quinto Roscio Comoedo, De lege 
agraria i, 11,777. By Joun Henry Freese. ‘Loeb Classical Library 
Series.”” London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1930. 


Certain recurring features cause this version to read like a pony: “nay” 
for quin and immo vero (379, 475); ““O Romans” for Quirites, which ought to 
be “fellow-citizens”—the vocative calls for ““O”’ as little in English as in Latin; 
“What?” invariably for the interjectional quid, which is sometimes ‘Well!’ 
(95); “By Hercules” for hercule (165), which would be better ‘But I emphati- 
cally declare ....,’ or the like; “forsooth”’ for scilicet (291), better “You 
might think..... ” The translator balks at certain idioms: tandem omitted 
(281), which means “kindly answer’’; ipsam omitted (407), meaning “‘only.”’ 
Errors rare: “north-east” for “south-east”’ (176); “co-operation” for “co- 
optation” (388). Occasional gems of diction: “unintermittence” (263); “a 
number of copyists hurry up all together” (385). With these exceptions the 
version is excellent and done with care. The meaning is well grasped through- 
out even where the transitions are less neat. The notes are accurate, timely, 
and up to date. 

Norman W. DeWitt 


VicTorRIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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Pindari Carmina. Edidit O. ScHrorpER. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. 
R.M. 5.80; bound R.M. 7. 


The third edition of Professor Schroeder’s indispensable Pindar is a re- 
print of the second (1914), as far as page 344. At that point an inserted sup- 
plementum of four pages, dealing with additional fragments of the Paeans and 
the Dithyramb zpiv pév épwe, of which only two lines were formerly known, 
changes the pagination but nothing else to the end. A few additions bring 
the brief Bibliography of the Studiorum Pindaricorum Conspectus, pages x-xii, 
down to date. The six lines of additional Preface conclude, ‘“‘sequentis si 
quando editiones senescens superiorum editor iunioribus manibus tradere 
necesse erit. Q.F.F.S.,”’ on which our trite but heartfelt comment shall be 
“serus in caelum redeas.”’ 

Pau SHOREY 


Kleine Schriften. Von Franz BurecHELER. Band III. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1930. Pp. 439. M. 20. 


This is the last volume of the collected articles of Buecheler. The first two 
appeared in 1915 and 1927 (cf. Classical Philology, XXIII [1928], 83). The 
present volume contains 102 items in 400 pages, which indicates how brief 
most of them are. Even the longer ones are chiefly “Coniectanea,’’ each con- 
taining very brief notes on many different passages, or are similar diverse com- 
binations. They are chiefly taken from the Rheinisches Museum between 1884 
and 1908. Inscriptions, Latin vocabulary and etymology, Oscan, and emenda- 
tions of Greek and Latin authors are the chief subjects treated. Occasional 
short articles throw interesting light on the history of scholarship, as an ad- 
dress on Usener and a review of Vahlen’s Opuscula academica. 

A complete set of indexes for the three volumes makes the republication of 
these minute studies really worth while. In seven pages of the Index scrip- 
torum over two hundred ancient writers are listed. The Index vocabulorum 
lists (roughly) some 450 Latin, 125 Italic, and 60 Greek words discussed in the 
three volumes. There is also a long list of names and an Index rerum. The 
list of names should include Nomentanus, the person of chief interest to us in 
a note on page 388. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


Textkritiska Studier till Columellas Femte Bok. By RAGNAR PoMOELL. 
Gothenburg: Eranos Forlag, 1931. 


The historic cordial relations between Sweden and Finland show themselves 
also in the domain of scholarship. The eminent Swedish classical scholar 
Vilhelm Lundstrom, who himself has edited a large part of Columella’s work, 
directs a larger series of Columella publications, one of which is written by 
the Finnish scholar Ragnar Pomoell. His work concerns itself with the text 
criticism of Book V, one of the books not edited by Professor Lundstrom 
himself, and yet one of which the text is in particularly bad shape. The tradi- 
tional text of the various editions is not based on sound evaluation of the 
various manuscripts, and often resorts to conjectures that are no more than 
mere guesswork. This condition Mr. Pomoell aims to set right by subjecting 
all the variant readings to the test of the principles of sound text criticism, 
and by suggesting saner emendations when no manuscript gives promise of 
offering the correct reading. 

WALTER PETERSEN 
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manuscripts of Persius 284 ff. 

Maphaeus Vegius and His Thirteenth 
Book of the “Aeneid,” Brinton 118 

maze rituals 414 

Mediterranean Studies: I. The Genesis 
of European Alphabetic Writing; II. 
Minoan Seals, Hemp! 119 

Mélanges Paul Thomas: Recueil de 
mémoires concernant la philologie 
classique 98 

Middle Ages, popularity of Lucan in 238 

mimes 12 

monologue in Roman comedy 282 

Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, 
Vol. II: Meriamlik und Korykos, 
Herzfeld and Guyer 343 

Moore, Clifford Herschel 421 

Moschus, first idyl of 135 


Motiv- und Typengeschichte des griechi- 
schen Spottepigramms, Brecht 218 


Narbonensis, governorship of 427 
Nemesis of Cratinus 423; date of 423 
nomina actionis 181 

noun-formation, studies in 178 ff. 
nouns with apparent agent force 181 


number: definitions of, in Philo 
Judaeus 347; absolute 350; relative 
352; figurative 353 


Octavian and Horace 2658 ff. 
Octavianus puer 362 ff. 

Odyssey ii. 203, discussed 313 

dpés, meaning of, in Antigone 471 196 


On the Government of God, Salvian, 
trans. Sanford 344 


Ovid Met. iii. 709, discussed 94 


Pallas 414 

Panathenaic games, records of victors 
in 325 

Papyri in the Princeton University Col- 
lections, Johnson and van Hoesen 438 

parasites in Roman comedy 272 

perfect tense, historical use of 56 ff. 

Persians of Timotheus, first perform- 
ance of 153 ff. 

Persius, two unreported manuscripts of 
284 ff.; collations of 297 

Petron 39 und die Astrologie, De Vreese 
436 

Petronius, judgment of Lucan by 255 

Pharsalia, poetic or historical character 
of 233 ff. 

Philo Judaeus: arithmetic in 346 ff.; 
book of, on numbers 359 

Philosophische Erklérung der Plato- 
nischen Dialoge ‘“‘Meno” und “‘Hip- 
pias Minor,”’ Ovink 444 

Pindari Carmina, ed. Schroeder 454 

Piso, Gaius Calpurnius 427 

Plato: Parmenides 129-30, discussed 
91; Philebus 14c, discussed 91; Re- 
public 476a, discussed 92; Phaedo 
104d, discussed 197; Sisyphus 390c, 
discussed 202; Cleitophon, discussed 
302 ff.; Sophist 236c and Laws 668a, 
discussed 323 

Plato, “The Republic,” with an English 
Translation, Vol. I, Shorey 342 

playwrights as actors in Rome 15 

Plutarch: Lives of, biography of Cicero 
in 93; De Herodoti Malignitate, dis- 
cussed 426 

Polycratts: L’ Accusation de Socrate et 
le “Gorgias,” Humbert 224 

Poseidon as god of city wall 415 

praelectio, place of Lucan in 239 

praepositis militibus in Velleius ii. 126 
205 


present tense, historical 46 ff.; uses of 
49 ff. 


prisoners, removal of bonds from, in 
times of stress 166 ff. 


Procopius: With an English Transla- 
tion, Vol. V, Dewing 116 


proper names 191 


proskynesis and abasement in Aeschy- 
lus 316 





458 


protatic réles in Roman comedy 264 
publication of Horace’s Odes 1 ff. 
“pure” meadow 94 

purus, meaning of 94 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera, ed. Ianell 453 


Q. Orazio Flacco, Il libro degli epodi, 
Giarratano 229 

quinquennalis perpetuus as title for 
municipal magistrate 322 

Quinti Veranii 172 ff. 

Quo tempore Isocratis Orationes quae 
wept Eipnyns et ’Apeomayerixds inscri- 
buntur compositae sint, Kleine- 
Piening 209 


Rau on final defeat of Helvetians 127 
Remus, leap of 413 

ritual of purification 62 

Roman critics of Lucan 238 ff. 

Rome, status of actors in 11 ff. 
Roscius, social status of 16 


sacrifices at Lupercalia 67 

St. Chrysostom, use of Josephus by 85 
Samian War, strategoi in 309 

scaena 12 


Selections from the Brief Mention of 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, ed. Mil- 
ler 98 


slaves: use of, on stage 13; removal of 
bonds from, in times of stress 166 ff.; 
in Roman comedy 274 


Socrates, criticism of, in Cleitophon 302 
songs at Lupercalia 66 

Sophocles, Antigone 471, discussed 196 
Spartan gymnopaidia 70 ff. 


Stoffel on the final defeat of the Helve- 
tians 121 ff. 


Strabo, antigymnasiarch in 89 
strategoi in the Samian War 309 


subjunctive in cum-clauses in early 
atin 386 ff 


substantivized feminines of -to-: forms 
184 


Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum, 
Vol. V, Robert, Todd, Ziebarth 450 

Sur une lettre de Platon, Mazon 216 

Symposion: Die Geschichte einer literari- 
schen Form, Martin 219 


Lbornua ‘EdAnvixis Anuogias Oixovoylas, 
Part I, Andréadés 441 


INDEx TO VOLUME XXVI 


Tacitus Ann. ii. 32. 5, discussed 203 

Tempora och modi hos Columella, Dahl- 
lof 449 

Terence, Vatican 374 ff. 

-rn: words in 178 ff.; accent of 195 

Textkritiska Studier till Collumellas 
Femte Bok, Pomoell 454 


The Cambridge Ancient History, ed. 
Cook, Adcock, Charlesworth, Vol. 
VIII: Rome and the Mediterranean, 
218-188 B.C. 327 


The “ne sang of Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
Woodhouse 111 


The “Copa’’: An Investigation of the 
Problem of Date and Authorship, 
Drabkin 211 


The Dolphin in the Literature and Art of 
Greece and Rome, Stebbins 109 


The Geography of Strabo, Vol. VII, 
trans. Jones 230 


— Classical Lectures, Vol. I 


The Original “Iliad”: The Solution of 
the Homeric Question, Robinson- 
Smith 108 


ia i Rhapsody of the ‘‘Iliad,’’ Pallis 


Theocritus xxvi. 5, discussed 94 
Timotheus, Persians of 153 ff. 


Tradition and Design in the “Iliad,” 
Bowra 332 


tribal boundaries in Belgic Gaul 318 


unity in Philo Judaeus 348 


Valerius Flaccus in mediaeval Flori- 


legia 21 ff. 
Vatican Terence 374 ff. 


Velleius ii. 126, discussed 205 
Verania Gemina 177 


ee the elder 173; the younger 

Virgil: Aen. xii. 771, discussed 94; 
repetition of lines in 200; commen- 
tary on, by Donatus 406 ff. 


Wegweiser durch die Sammlungen allt- 
philologischer Handschriften, Wein- 
berger 447 


Who Were the Greeks? Myres 223 
wooden horse 412 ff. 


youth of Octavian 362 
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THE DELPHIC MAXIMS IN 
LITERATURE 


By ELIZA GREGORY WILKINS 
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Mndev &yap 
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Substantially all of the literature, ancient and modern, on these 
three maxims is summarized in Dr. Wilkins’ book. 

She considers their probable original meaning; man’s perennial 
interest in them; the various experiences in life to which Mndév dyer 
has been applied; cértain estimates of this maxim as a rule of con- 
duct; the constant application of 'vh ceavrév to newly-arisen thought 
movements; various methods men have suggested for attaining self- 
knowledge. $3.00, posipaid $3.15 
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“2+ and so these two, Aeneas, prince of Troy, and 
Dido, fugitive from Tyre, now meet in distant Africa 
and live the tragedy which fate has held in store.” 


Two Dramatizations from Vergil 


By FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


Dido, the Phoenician Queen and The Fall of Troy are two little dramas taken 
almost intact from the epic sweep of the Aeneid, and translated into English 
verse. The author has made only such minor additions and alterations as 
seemeéd necessary from the dramatic point of view, and he has. added explicit 
stage directions. The plays.are well adapted for presentation by high-school 
students, and will be found helpful as a supplement in the Vergil teacher’s 
classroom. 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60 . 
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The 
Development of 


Virgil’s Art 
By 
HENRY W. PRESCOTT 


Virgil the literary artist is too 
often forgotten in Virgil as a 
means of learning the Latin lan- 
guage. Here is a new interpreta- 
tion of the great writer which 
indicates his position in the his- 
tory of literature. Mr. Prescott 
applies to this classic of the 
ancient world the methods of 
modern critical appreciation. 


“The book will be read with 
profit by teachers of Virgil, and 
can claim a legitimate place on 
the shelves of intelligent readers 
of literature who occasionally 
range into the ancient field.” — 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 


“He has done his task well and 
in an interesting manner. His 
book, in spite of its volume, is 
likely to find many a delighted 
reader not only among profes- 
sional classicists, but also in the 
wider circle of those who care for 
the understanding of the founda- 
tions on which the great litera- 
ture of Western civilization has 
beenreared.”—New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 
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A Study of the 
Iliad in 
Translation 


By 
FRANK L. CLARK 
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Using as a background his many 
years’ experience in teaching the 
Iliad, Professor Clark here presents 
a most interesting and useful study. 
He has chosen from the I/iad pas~ 
sages of the greatest inherent beau- 
ty, linking them with a connecting 
narrative giving the run of the story. 
His book is a line-by-line translation 
bringing English readers more close- 
ly in touch with the original Greek. 
He has preserved wherever possible 
the often highly significant empha- 
sis which the word order of the 
Greek imparts to certain words or 
phrases, and has been careful not to 
amplify the poet’s thought or to 
alter his meaning. Suitable com- 
ments and explanations are provided 
by Professor Clark for those pas- 
sages which he has chosen. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 
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